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THERE is 


NO ROAD 


from the Stomach to the Lungs. Consequently no use putting physic 
into the Stomach to cure the Lungs. You must inhale. [ct your 
Lungs be filled with the vapour of PINE TAR. 


THE CHIEF INGREDIENT 


GERAUDEL’s | 


PASTILLES 


is PINE TAR. = It is marvellous in its effect on th+ Lungs and Bron- 
chial tubes, being freely given off whilst they are dissolving in the mouth, 
and so carried directly to the seat of trouble in the Lungs. Don't 
forget, there is NO ROAD any other way. Remedies whic h profess to 
cure through the stomach, or which contain narcotics in any form are 
poisonous. 
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TO A STIFF HILL 


put a stout heart. Patience, perseverance, and. sweet oil will tak. 
snail to Jerusalem. So our village Parson used to say to we |i 
Stiff hills you’re bound to come to, but sitting down at the foot 

them and heaving (as Mark Twain would say) seventeen sigh 

different sizes won't help the matter; a stout heart will serve y. 
far better. And to climb these hills you need not go at them wi: 
a hop, skip, and a jump; one step, and then another, and anot!. 
will do it, if only you keep going. Cheer up, my honest frien, 
ti been losing heart in life’s big. race. You've been crossi:: 
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Just For Remembrance! 


On, it’s brave to cheer the men who're off, 
al tes vec i be einige how my 
is just glorious, o 
victorious 


For the waiting, watching little women, home! 


It may only be a husband who has gone; 
It may only be a son—a very boy; 
It may only be a brother; it may only be another—= 
a sweetheart, who is giving up his joy. 
hyo: Peed srl at Alea fe roe 
ting ‘neath a distant starlit dome; 
But no , great or small, unto them he’s all in all 
To the waiting, watching, little woman, home! 


‘When our country calls, she never needs for men, 
And it can’t be said our women hold them back— 
But the men have distraction of the going mto 


action, 
And the glory are leaving in their track. 

But those left bebind can only sit and yearn, 
And pray for him who's far across the foam— 

So here's just a quiet cup, and I fill it sadly up. 
To the waiting, watching little women, home ! 


A Move at Last. 


A NOTED humourist had often 
of the town where he resided to 
his house, but without result. 

One night he heard a apictiating noise and soniey 
ejaculations unfit for publication, and, going to hi 

, he found a respected member of the Town Council 
floundering about in the mud-hole. 

“* Good evening, sir, I am glad to sce you stirring in 
this matter at last,” and so saying he closed the door 
oy = poor councillor to extricate himself us best 

co 


titioned the council 
up a mud-hole near 
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Bridget Understood. 


A FAMILY who have recently taken into their employ 
an Irish servant say that her blunders cause them 
amusement enough to compensate for any trouble they 
may entail. 

day her mistress stated in Bridget’s hearing that 
she intended to have an outhouse built on a piece of 
ground which at that time inclosed a well. 

“ And sure, mum,” said the inquiring Bridget, “ will 
you be moving the well to a more convanient spot whin 
the outhouse is builted?” 

A smile crossed her mistress’s face, and instantly 
Bridget saw that she had made a mistake. 

“It’s mesilf that’s a fool, I’m thinkin’,” she said 
hastily. “Av coorse, whin the well was moved, ivery 
drop of wather would rin out av it.” 


ee Le 
Made Him Ten Years Older. 


A YOUNG recruit joined the ranks for the sole purpose 
of being sent to South Africa to tuke part in the war. 

Judge of his surprise and consternation, therefore, 
when goon after his enlistment he was unofficially 
informed that owing to his age he stood not the ghost 
of a chance of being sent to the front. 

He, however, beaued to be sent out, but, alas, was 
gravely informed by his sergeant, shortly after, that bis 
wish could not be gratified, as he was under the specified 
age at which it was usual to send out men on foreign or 
active service. ; 

“Sorry for you, Private Atkins,” added he, “ but it’s 
your the authorities object to.” , 

“ Well, sergeant,” replied Tommy as a bright thought 
struck him, “ they can’t object to it any longer, for the 
trouble and dicappointment I have undergone tha last 
few days has, { am sura, made me ten years older.” 
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come Frrenp: “Why do 


“I svupposs you were presented at Court while in 
lon ?” 
“Yes, twice; but I was acquitted both times.” 
— fe 


you have such misspelt and 
matical signs in your front window ?” 

Sharp Tradesman : “People think I'm a dunce and 
come in to swindle me. Trade’s booming.” 


—jo—__ 


Actor: “ When I stand on the stage I see nothing, 
and am conscious of nothing but the role I am playing. 


The audience disappears entirely ! 
ase “ Well, I can’t blame the audience much for 
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ALcrRnon : “ You say she only partially returned 
your affection ? — 4 ee ‘ 

Clarence: “Yes; and that’s w m grum 
about. She returned all the love-letters, but votainedl 
all the jewellery.” 

at 

“Wnat is the highest tion in the army, Pp” 

” cinta sail 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“Then what ?” 

“The chief of the war balloon corps.” 


——e fee 
“You should be more careful of your toys, ei 
said a mother to her small son. “ k at Willi 
Brown ; he seldom breaks any of his.” 
Yes,” replied the wise youngster, “and that's why 
he don’t get half as many new ones as I do.” 
et 
A LaDy one day, being in need of some small change, 
called dcwnntaind to the cook, and inquired : 
“ Mary, have you any coppers down there?” 
“ Yes, mum, I've two; but, if you please, mum, they're 
both me cousins!” was the unexpected reply. 
eo fe—_—_ 


“ Ar all events,” said the man with the uniform, “we 
have preserved the honour of U’armée!” 

And the foreigner who chooses to be deliberately 
disa ble, rejoined: 

“Ah! Indeed? On a slide for microscopic inspection, 


I presume?” 
at fe 


Moruer : “ That is a handsome piece of bronze you 
have selected for Miss Oldone’s wedding present; but 
why do you leave on the price-mark P ” . 

aughter : “‘ The bronze is very heavy, and I do not 
want the dear to injure herself carrying it round to 
the shop to find out what it cost.” 
a fe 


Romance and chivalry are not what they were, alas! 
Once, th> hero, having rescued the maiden from the 
tower, paused in his flight to exclaim: 

“Hark! The hoof-beats uf pursuers! ” 

But now— 

“Smell! The odour of thy father’s motor-car!” 

It is terrible, this sordid utilitarianism, 


WAR PICTURES! 
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He Didn’t Want to 
be a Professional. 


A BENEVOLENT old gentleman was passing down a 
k street in one of our football-loving towns, when he 
saw a number of boys playing the great game. 
the boys was far smarter than his companions 
with the ball, and at last scored a good goal by kicking 
the ball through a space marked by two tin cans. 

The old gentleman thought he would like to reward 
the boy for his smartness, and w:th this intention called 
the boy to him, and asked whether he would like six- 
pence or a box of sweets. 

“ Let's have the sweets, mister, please,” he said, “ for 
if I take the ‘tanner’ I shall be a professional, and I 
don’t want to be one of them for a bit.” 


eee ees 
War Tactics Up to Date. 


“How kem the Irish Fueshileers to let thimselves be 
catched like that, Murphy?” demanded Laverty. “ Five 
hundred min—Dublin Jackeens the most av thin— 
Pal over to owl Krooger widout strikin’ a blaw. What 

it mane, I axe ye? 
hayes about pallytice ail things We, thar, bab pox 

abou! ics an ings like at 
bay nothin’ about war an’ tactics, I’m thinkin’. Tilers 
way thim Jackeens have of fightin’. The plucky fellers 
didn’t want anythin’ better'n be taken prisoners. 
They'll ate the Boers out av house and home. It'll be 
like cutting aff the inimy’s commissariat ut the rear, 
and by the time the British arrive in force at Pretoria 
have the beds nicely aired for thim, an’ the kittle 
boiled, an’ the tay ready, an’ all the restav it. Faix, me 
boy, thim’s tactics. It's like gettin over the backyard 
fince whin the owl woman is waitin’ for ye wid a flat- 
iron on the front doorstep. The kilties tried hill-scalin’, 
an’ things like that, as if they didn’t knaw better, and 
see what com av them.” 
SEE EIRIREIREIetmniscme canccaremeemenmmmmmmmenand 


Heroes Who Won, but 
Never Wore the V.C. 


Ture instances are on record of brave soldiers who, 
though gaining the coveted cross for valour, yet never 
bore the decoration. 

The first in point of service was Colonel Gordon, the 
recklessly brave and somewhat eccentric commandi 
engineer, who in the trenches before Sevastopol—an 
often in front of them—displayed such heroism as to 
more than once win the Victoria Cross. 

Great was the surprise when the fact was announced 
that Colonel Gordon was gazetted for the highest of 
chivalry’s distinctions, declined the honour, giving as 
his reasons that the greatest of all recognitions that a 
soldier could hold was the knowledge that he had done 
his duty; it was to gain such he had joined the Army, 
and neither gold nor gunmetal decorations could add 
value to “ duty.” 

The little eccentricities 


in one so brave were 
ghey recognised, and so “Jerry” Gordon, as the 
lonel was familiarly called, won, but never wore the 


V.0. 

Under the same Gordon, and also in the company of 
another Gordon—then a lieutenant, but des to 
become immortalised as the hero of Khartoum—a sapper 
(Thomas Ewen), in facing a withering and close fire 
from the Russians, bore in the body of a colonel, an act 
which was shared at the trenches by an officer, to 
whom cross was given. 

One of the last acts that General Gordon did before 
leaving for Khartoum was, even s0 many years after the 

to = his old sapper justly rewarded. The 
deed received official recognition at length. But the 
decoration could not be granted “so long after”; thus 
the brave old sapper, who became a colour-sergeant, 
never wore, though he won, the V.C. 

: e pag es campaign Lord Roberts, in recog- 
nition of a brilliant act of bravery, offered a gallant 
young Highest sergeant either the V.C. or a com- 
mission. The latter was accepted, and to-day its ho!der 
is the man whom heroes honour as a chief—the re- 
nowned Hector Macdonald, head of the Highland 
Brigade, who won the cross, but has never worn it. 
ee both the V.C. and a commission, if 


man ever 


The Twentieth Century Begins on January ist, 1901. 


IF IT’S IN P.W. ITS SO. 
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COMPL SHORT STORY, 


HE TREACHERY OF JACK 


cafety, though we might have pulled up before, but 
not much, The last had got within ten yards of 
us in his desire to earn s passport to Paradise by killing 


us, and then to our men down below, emphasising his 
seech with what I take to have been Afghan swear words 


In a few minutes he finished, and we were taken to | an infidel, before he was dropped. 
DICKENSON. Ae enna eodased, "We found that the chiofs | When we had partially recovered, Jack and I. as if by 8 
name was Abib Khan and we n at the walked up to each other and shook hands 


common impulse, 
No doubt the other fellows thought we were congratulating 
each other on our escape, but we meant more than that. 
We meant: 

“¢ We'll be friends in future, whatever happens; and may 
the best man win her.” 

‘And the worst of it is, the best man has won her. You 
ay think that I was in a pretty tight corner when Abib 
took me. I can honestly say I had rather be in his powcr 
again, than go through that half hour at the Armitages’. 

course that was my first visit when I came home, and 
equally of course it was Jack's. When I arrived, he was in 
—* of the field—no one else was there—and looking 
ig fettle. By-and-bye, old Colonel Armitage came in. 
ow, as ill-luck would have it, Colonel Armitage had 
heard of Jack’s Le 7 at The Naval and Military, and cf 
course asked him about it. 

Jack airily replied: 

“Qh, Acland and I got taken by tho Afghans, ani wo 
succeeded in humbugging them into blowing themselves up 
with a shell, and then we bolted.” 

For half a moment—I am glad that I can conscientionsly 
say that I diemissed the idea almost before it was formed 
—I thought of tacitly accepting the half share of tho 
credit that Jack had eo generously assigned me. Then my 
good angel came to my rescue an I spake with my mouth. 

“That’s not it at all sir,” I commenced, and then I told 
the tale I have just written, only I expect I told it much 
better ; for, as I have said fore, I never tricd writing 
until I was cooped up in this confounded Ladysm ith, 
whercas then I got quite carried away by =y enthusinsm. 

Once indeed I was nearly pulled up with a alf hitch and 
a round turn and my enthusiasm received a regular damper. 
I happened to glance at Alice—Miss Armitage—and sho 
was sitting there, breathless and flushed and looking at Jack 


. By Lione, JERvis. 

Poor old Jack Dickenson! He's down at Durban now, I 
expect, pretty nearly convalesvent. He got a Mauser bullet 
through his thigh at Elandslaagte, and was hit in the neck 
as well. ‘I hat comes of being an officer: you come in for 
tho bulk of attentions of that kind. I don’t suppose we shall 
get hit quite so often now that we have been ordered to 
take off our distinctive marks. I tell Armstrong of the 
Sappers that no one would take him for anything but a 
‘Tommy ” now, and yet he doesn’t seem pl 

Poor old Jack Dickenson! I expect his language at the 
present moment is “frequent and painful and free.” He is 
a most ungrateful fellow. In the first place he might have 
been hit in the head or the heart ; in the second he might 
have lost a limb; in the third, tho wounds might have been 
dangerous. Instead of which he is probably now on & 
Hospital Ship, eating like a fighting-cock, and being nursed 
and-made much of by the nurses, and will very likely be up 
and about again by the end of the month. . 

And yet he isnot happy. His ing words to me were :— 
“1 I can’t get to the front for the final bust-up. I shall go 
and drown myself.” Well he won’t be in time for the final 
bust-up, at least T hope not ; and he won’t drown himeclf, 
for Alico Armitage would have a word to say on that score. 

Yhere he is, a hero with two slight wounds to get over, and 
then hack to England where one of the sweetest girls in 
criation is waiting for him, and yet he grumblics. If he 

oe were cooped up here in this beastly Ladysmith, with no 
chance of a scrimmage, (those skulking Boers take very 
food care to keep out of the fire of the naval guns), and 
the very probable prospect of being left as o reserve, 
“because we must be worn out by hardships,” instead of 
being given a chance of gettin back our own again frcm 
Joubert, he would have something to grumble at. 

Jack Dickenson and I were not always friends, very much 
the reverse in fact. The cause of dissension was Miss 
Armitage, with whom we both were, and are, desperately in 
love; only, as she [aoe Jack, I suppoee Fshall have to be 
content with her “being a sister to me,” not that I wanted 
sisters—I have threo as it is, which is quite enough—I 
w.nted a wife. Indced, I havo undertaken to be best man 
after the campaign. She made me promise with tears to 
bring him back (as if I were in the habit of walking about 
with twelve stone of bone and muscle on my shoulders), 
and I had to say I would. Now, thank goodness, the Boers 
and the Army have saved me the trouble. Also I have 
zolemnly sworn to be best man, which is cool, considering I 
may be “ Mausered ” for good and ever any day. 

It can be imagined how kard up we are for something to 
do here, when a fellow takes to story writing. I am 
writing about Dickenson, hecause he did one cf the smartest 
things I ever heard of, and because it was on that occasion 
that we became the friends we are now. I don’t know much 
about writing, but I believe that | magazine has an 
editor who reads things through and accepts or rejects 
them. Perhaps the one I send this to, if ever he gets it, 
will take pity on a poor beggar out here, and knock this 
story into some kind of readable shape. 

Captain John Arthur Dickenson, D.S.0O., and Captain 
Charles Murgatroyd Acland, with no letters to his name, 
i.e, my ee are both Gunners. At the time I am 
going to write about we were up in Afghan; the particular 
year does not signify, but anyone can find out by looking in 
the Quarrerty OrriciaL ARMY List. As ill luck would 
have it, we were both taken prisoners—how it was we were 
not cut down, I could not understand at the time—owing to 
a disgusting commissariat waggon getting upset and 

s blocking us. 
aad The Stghan is an unclean beast, and the hut in which we 
were confined was not only dity, but absolutely swarming 
with liye stock, So there we were, companions in mis- 
fortune, half choked by the heat and reek of that most 
filthy hole and eaten alive by insects, scowling at each 
other as if each wanted to know what the other meant by 


ike cod-fish on a fishm v’s elab, = would have no 
doubts on the subject—and Abib ha 
reputation. ; 

‘e were not long left in doubt as to what was expected 
of us. Abib was ey impressed with the destractive- 
ness of our guns. Well, he might have been, for about a 
week before some fifty Ghazis of his force tad tried a rush, 
and Dickenson had administered a dose of reverzed 
shrapnel (which has about the same effect as case shot), 
which had sto it most effectually. 

I mentioned this fact to Jack and hinted that if he were 
recognised things might go badly, when a blow on the 
mouth warned me to be silent while Abib spoke. Tho 
purrort of his remarks was that we were to give him some 
practical instruction in gunnery at the expense of our men 
down below. If we did, our lives would be spared: if we 
aay wo should be removed into the hills and persuaded 
to do 80. 

Of course only one reply was possible, an indignant 
refusal, Something about Jack’s manner attracted my 
notice. He had only declined in a half-hea:ted way ; in fact 
he seemed to be turning something over in his mind. Was it 

sible that he was a coward ?’ Impossible, I thought ; 
ut the next moment I was convinced. 

Hardly had we refused when Abib gavoashort order, and 
simple but, I conceive, effectual means were taken to subdue 
our stubborn wills. A slow match was bound between our 
fingers and lightcd. 

As the flamo slowly approached my flesh, I set my teeth, 
dctermined to endure the utmost sufferin, rather than give 
in in the least, when Dickenson spoke. It simply took my 
breath away. He was saying, (cr was Tina dream ?) that 
we would both do anything rather than suffer torture and 
that, if we were released, we would get to work at once. I 
was just pulling myself together to tell him what sort of a 
traitor and coward I thought he was, and to explain to 
Abib that all the officers were not curs, when I caught a 
look from him that pulled me up short. 

In the meantime, Abib, with a look of contempt on his 
finc but filthy features, had ordered us to be released, and 
we were conducted to the gun. 

Dickenson forthwith commenced a most learned dissorta- 
ticn on shells. He dwelt icularly on the destructive- 
ness of reversed ae , to which he attributed, and 
properly, the failure of the Ghazi rush, looking from time 
to time at me for confirmation. I nodded a vigorous 
assent every time, for, not being sure of his game, I thought 
that this was an occasion on which silcnce would be 
particularly golden. 

No gooner did Abib understand that we were referring to 
the shell that had wrought sueh havoc among his men than 
nothing would satisfy him but that he should try itat once. 
Dickenson without hesitation picked up a common percussion 
shell and handed it to me to adjust. 

Still quite at sea, I pretended to be doing something, just 
to satisfy the Afghans, while Dickcnson explained to Abib 
the mechanism of the breech. He laid particular stress on 
the neccasity of closing it sharply and vigorously, illustrat- 
ing his lesxon in such a manner that at first I thought his 
intention was to disable the gun by smashing eomething, 
though what good he hoped to do by that I could not 


Jack (I suppoce a newly accepted man is not a responsible 
individual), and the ehy sympathy of Miss Armitage, to 
uite painless ; until finally 


out. 

I ont pind though, for her sake, that old Jack has been 
coopered up early and will be kept out of mischief for a long 
time yet, the campaign is over, I trust. 

——rIo——_—_—_ 


What the Yorkshire Boys Would Do. 


In connection with the calling up of the 3rd 
West Riding Militia, a bit oe ) Rha comes 
ahs from Bradford, ifying to the prowess of this 


y. 
First Native: “Au can’t tell why they doan’ 
West Ridin’ Militia to tackle them oa oneal ail 
Second Native: “Puff! Does tha think them lacs 
cud tak’ Pretorin, when 80,000 regular sowdgers can- 


not P 
First Native: “Git out. Tak’ Pretoria? Them 
wadn’t wait to tak’ it. They wad pinch it! # oe 
et fe 


Tommy’s Pay in War Time. 


Maxy people are under the impression that when 
Tommy Atkins is ordered off to war his pay is sto; dian 
til all the fighting is over, when it is presented to him in 
a lump sum. 


What really ha is this: No chan i 
pe fc} (tao oc is made in 


ine. 

By this time our fellows were getting close, and I thought 
the chiefs were beginning tolook suspicious. The samei 
apparently occurred to Dickenson, for he teckoned me to 
him and, after sighting the gun with ostentatious care, intro- 
duced the shell reversed into the breech. 

Then I understood. The percussion end of the shell was 
left protruding the fraction of an inch. Abib was standin 
behind the gun and round him were his euberdinatan, £ 
was on one side, Dickenson on tho other. 

Then Abib was courtcously, almost cringingly, invited to 


‘ x close the breach and fire the first shot. : 

intruding his unwelcome ce. Tho situation was | up and smashed it. ican: with all the nein ch sitiey a paying rom what is done in the piping 
serious enough, Heaven knows, but thero was a comic | arm. There wasn deafening crash, a rending of metal imes of peace, except he is actually fighting when pay 
element about it for all that. . — : 


time comes round. In this case the operation is post- 
poned until the fighting is over, when the first snitable 
opportunity is seized for serving out the hard-earned 


money. 

_Men are often found on the battlefield with quite a 
little sum of money onthem. Tommy has not much 
opportunity of buying luxuries when engaged in fighting 
—like he is situated at the present moment—and rather 
than carry about their pay from day to gay, a great 
many men leave their in charge of ¢ guard, told 


off for the purpuse of looking after the £8. d. of the 
~em 


t is not an unusual occurrence for money with which 
Tommy and his officers are to be paid to be ment fo tha 
front under a special guard. 
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the gun was irretrievably ruined—and the next moment the 
ledge was covered with fragments of broken breech and 
writhing Afghans 

Dickenson and I were half stunned by the explosion, but 
in a moment we had recovered and were racing down the 


pass. 

_ Before we had got a hundred yards, the bullets of the 
riflemen on the hill side were pattering round us. These 
did not, however, cause us much concern, for the Afghan 
is, or was, a poor shot. But amid the rattle we could hear 
savage shouts and the sound of men running, and we knew 
that the hillmen were after us. Even at our best we should 
have had no chance in a raco with these trained mountain- 
ecrs; and now, weak and exhausted as we were, escape 
seemed impossible. : 

We dashed along the narrow and ru ledge at the 
edgo of that frightful precipice as if wo d been in the 
middle of Salisbury plain, but in spite of our exertions the 
shouts kept getting nearer. The path turned sharp to the 
right. ecaled can’ it and for a moment were lost to 
the sight of our pursuers. The next moment wo were 


All through the night we sulked, neither aking a 
word. The next morning our guards loosed our hands and 
ve us some food. Then we were tied up again and 
urtied away across the mountains. Most of the walkn; 
was of the kind I should have l:ked to have had both han 
and an alpenstock to negotiate, but hero we had to do as 
best we could with our hands tied kehind us. Of course 
we stumbled occasionally, which nppeared to amuse our 
captors considerably, and one of them spat in Dickenson’s 
face as he was getting up for the third time. Dickenson 
promptly fetched him a hack on the ankle that made him 
dance a reel and whistle the Afyhan for “The Cock o’ the 
North.” I thought there would be trouble, but after that 
we were not molested. 
By-and-bye we came out at the ae of a narrow and 
rugged or gorge. Where we si it narrowed toa 
sharp a which was lost in the side of the mountain, 
_ but in front of us it gradually widened until it joined the 
< main valley. 
Down in this valley we could see our fellows, and at the 
foot of the pass a mule battery and a considerable body of 
fi 


infantry were toiling painfully w seapacroy peee er ieee 

which brmod the enly practicable acces to tho head of C) 
and termina‘ our feet. 

Corbet their passage would be disputed was evident. The 


— 


ily 

enough. the first of our race we had been 

directly between the Afghans and our men who were hurry- 

10a hitdng a Dat when we averved fo th ght the 
us. 

of our captured guns, round which were grouped some half ; danger was ened, th ‘ims have been : ieee 

| shooting and some of bullets must have passed 


rang 
* either Tia we stop until we had reached absolute 
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NIGHT ANTACKS 
SAN WAR- 


Some Tuat Have Succgepep Anp Some THat 
Have Fatep. 


SHovuxp the war in South Africa as it progresses 
make it apparent that the kopjes and other natural 
fortifications of the country contain so many hiding- 
places as to render even a bombardment by lyddite 
useless, ought not our troops—it Pres impossible to 
storm entrenchments in these days of Q.F. weapons—to 
largely rely on night attacks and the bayonet ? In the 
military world there is much difference of opinion as to 
the value of the night attack in war. But assaults in 
daylight in entrenched positions causes such loss of 
life, unless the artillery first clears the way, that noc- 
turnal warfare will always be resorted to. It has one 
great point in its favour, that it erables the attacking 
party not only to conceal its plan of attack, but steal on 
the enemy unobeerved as we 

Some of the greatest generals the world has ever 
known were not in favour of night attack. Frederick 
the Great had a poor opinion of its uses, but, as that 
monarch’s dislike of nocturnal warfare was owing to 
the confusion which darkness inevitably occasions, and 
the necessity of ing the soldiers under the eye of 
their officers to induce them to do their duty, his 
testimony may be eet aside. 

Our voldiers require no flamjoks to keep them at their 
post. Indeed the great defect of Mr. Thomas Atkins is 
that being totally insensible to fear, he will with 
the greatest unconcern attack his foe without any 
es as to the accessibility or otherwise of the 

tion. : 
Pothe Duke of Wellington's opinion of the night 
attack, merits, of course, more serious attention. ter 
on; failure of an ba = epee in front Po 

i , in , Wellington in a dispate'! 
his Tee hnen Lord Mornington: “I have come to the 
determination, when in my power, 

NEVER TO SUFFER AN ASSAULT 


owever 


successfal. 
Marshal Marmont, one of the best soldiers who ever 
fought under fa pene was of the same opinion, for he 
: “But it is necessary to bear in mind that even 
with the most favourable elements it is still possible to 
fail if the garrison thus surprised is animated with a 
good spirit.” ; 
Quite so. But su posing the enemy has a dread of 
Booty ong ths then ? 
Prince , ASB ya 
hand, loved a dark night for what 
In 1702 he surprised Cremona unde 
and had possession of most of the a before the 
garriso ) were even alarmed. He would, declared, have 
succeeded but for what he called the “idiotic meavery " 
of two Irish regiments in the service of France, who, 
although greatly outnumbered, ats 2 in their nightshirts 
with such rate cou that he was at length com- 
to re. “What could be done,” he 
iringly, “against men who . 
AFTER SHRIEKING HOOROO 
and about St. Patrick, rushed at my brave 
: fellows with the bayonet.” 
) In the attack of Sir Thomas Graham on Bergen-op- 
Zoom —— who —e a eee sc 
ram uneeen, and waited in quietness 
5 Sil the ts on their achievement. There 
were not wanting those who were not hopeful, for the 
; three bodies into which the force was split was spread 
over twelve of the sixteen fronts of the place. The 
i who also numbered about men, were 
ormed, on the contrary, en masse so as to support each 
other, and, in addition, had a perfect knowledge of all 
the defences of the place, which we had not. 
For all this, the assailants so little anticipated defeat 
> that they paid and dismissed their guide, countermanded 
the orders which had been previously given for rein- 


ered back some suginee and 
artillery which had arrived—a most foolish order, for 
the morning found Tommy quite demoralised. He will 
but set him on the 


has asked himself 
happen were the enemy to 
: mass their troops and attack each of their little twelve 
detachments in turn. As a matter of fact, this is 
exactly what they did do, and the British troops suffered 

a@ reverse. 
In our military colleges this is one of the instances 
F relied on as evidence of the drawbacks of night attacks. 
As a matter of fact, the defeat was due to the scattering 
of our men. It was under cover of the darkness that 


wrote 


Se 


The cover of the next ROYAL will stare you in the face wherever you g0- 


we gained the ramparts; the defeat itself took place in | man was a match for three Frenchmen, amounted to a 
the daytime. | 


superstition. Their genera!s were gone, and of officers 


m an investing or attacking force finds itself | they had only a few, but ey formed in line, gave ore 
e 


without proper artillery, the temp 


tion to trust to a | ringing cheer, and dashed headlong at their old foes, 
night attack is, of course, very great. They recognise | who, disliking cold steel as much as the Boers do, took 
that in the dark it is impossible to control the conduct | to their heels, never once stopping till they had reached 


of operations after fighting has commenced ; that, even ; Bayonne. 

if the place to be stormed has been thoroughly recon- s a rule night attacks are given in the belief that 
noit the darkness is ugainst accurate, let alone | the concealment afforded by the darkness will compen- 
rapid movements. Worse still, soldiers are so very | sate for the risks incurred. A 


meral debating the 
impressionable during night fighting, that panics | chances, as Lord Methuen did, no oubt consijered that 
peeeey take place, or as in the case of anight at'ack | if he attacked in the dark he might attain success 


before the Boers, for all their mobility, were able to 
collect sufficient 


MEN TO BEAT US BACK. 

Bender, stormed by the Russians in 1770, was, 
perhaps: not so impregnable os Cronje’s fortress near 
imberley; but Cindad, Roderigo, and Badajoz, carried 
by Wellington in 1812, never fail to astonish the tourist 
familiar with that glorious page in British history, and 
yet it may be doubted whether the conduct of cur men 
during those assaults approached in sheer heroism that 

displayed by Master Tommy at Belmont. 
the war which lost us our American colonies 
(1813) a small British force under General Vincent 
at Burlington Heights was cut off by 3,000 Americans 
who encamped at Stoney Creek some seven miles from 
the British position. Colonel Hurvey, having recon- 
noitred the game and advised a night attack, was 
intrusted with the execution, and at the head of the 
49th regiment, and five other companies of the &th, he 
put the Americans to flight ; and this, be it remembered, 
with a force which numbered only 704 rank and file. 
His loss amounted to twenty-five killed, 136 wounded, 

and twenty-five missing. 

Night attacks are necessarily devoid of the science 
which warfare by daylight affords scope for ; still, under 
certain condit‘ons, as we have shown, they are not with- 

| out their value. 


——_—_~»j<—-__—_ 

“THERE’s one thing I like in the Bocrs,” said the 
soldier who had just returned from the front. The 
reporter, who was on the stuff of the leading daily, felt 
for his pencil. 

“Yes?” he said encourag:ingly. 

“Yes,” the other continued, “and that’s bullets.” 
The interview was not printed. 


——s $= = 


“You say you did not steal those onions, and, as I 
have no proof to the contrary, I dismiss you on the 


8 of the story.” 
gio paige aiansion me on the strength of the 
onions ?” 


atal, the whole operation is Lar to be defeated by 
the accidental firing of a rifle. On the other hand, it is 
possible in the darkness to creep close to entrenchments 
quite un.pproachable by day. 

These were the reasons which induced the French to 
steal across the Agueda, on the banks of which Spanish 
river we were stationed in 1810, because the fire 
rendered the crossing impossible in the day time. 
General Crawford's army consisted of three British 

ments, the Ist regiment of German Hussars, two 
lions of Portuguese Cocadores, and a battery of 
Horse Artillery. The night was extremely dark, and 
the French anticipated an easy victory. ‘The sentry not 
having the slightest idea of danger, had his back turned 
to the river as the French Grenadiers, 600 strong, stole 
up the bank. As he was dispatched before he could 
give the alarm, the French were in the camp before their 
presence was even suspected. 

Their orders being not to separate, they presented so 
formidable an appearance that the Portuguese incon- 
tinently bolted, an example which was presently fol- 
lowed by the German Hussars, who although priding 
themselves on their ap ce and horsemanship, were 
not anee to a rough and tumble fight in a camp in the 


ours. 

General Crawford had often complained that his men 
were 80 fond of her | that, when there were no 
French manly, they would engage each other in com- 
bat. He had no cause for complaint on this occasion. 
The artillery, having no weapons handy, 

FOUGHT WITH THEIR BELTS, 


whilst the infantry, or as many of them as were 
armed, did such execution with the bayonet that 
the French began to waver. It was no use their officers 
telling them to keep together. How could they when 
their ranks were constantly invaded by what they called 
la boxe. English fists decided the fate of that night 
attack, and the French—such of them as escaped— 
were driven headlong over the river. 

Strange as it may seem—for the French are an 
excitable race—our friends across the Channel have 
always been partial to night attacks. 

It was on the night of April 14th, 1814, that the 


| aati o! vane made He salebented rales a -_—ic— 

t, the cnset was successful, an e ou! 3 “ ” 

iat thronalt the illays of BL. Bileane, ‘hich the gestion wm 

French tken cccupied, with the exception of one house. “Well” int xe ated th eth gine mesdu’t bi 

This is one of the sorties which may be quoted in favour | 1.6 gor it T aight the 7 the il ame 

of nocturnal assault, for, though it failed, it was not till | ™° “°F: *™ not the weather man. 

long after daylight that we were able to turn the tables. ————— 

ee Col pa alae Lee 

peste oe! killed, and =e som Hope, who commanded ie You’ replied the Boer commander. “We find 
The Ae in officers, todeed, was 80 great that, by the sad iiialatatiicd i 

laws of war, the British at daybreak should have 

retreated, but this is just what they would not do. Sue: “ You are a conundrum.” 

There were no boulders ard machine guns in those days, He: “Indeed!” 

and the belief entertained by Tommy that one English- She: “ Yes; and I'm going to give you up.” 


WILL BE GIVEN .. 
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‘Questions Worth 
Answering. 


. Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guincas a column. 


REPLIES. 


. $878. Which is Probsbly the First Record of the Use of 
the Winding ftair? 

This can, at any rate, be traced back as far as 
I. Kinga, chap. vi., verse 8, which, in describing the 

2 svethiol of building King Solomon’s Temple, records 

. that “they went up with winding stairs into the middle 

chamber, and out of the middle into the third.” 

- Although we have no precise details of this construction, 

: it is reasonable to suppdce that it was similar to those 

which may be found in most medisval buildings where 

- steps wind round a dicular shaft, called the 

newel, forming a continuous spiral vault, reaching the 

« whole height of the stairs, one side of which rests upon 

the newel and the other upon the main wall. Such 

stairs are named “turning stairs” by ancient writers, 

* - and cometimes “ vyces, ” from the French escalier a vis. 

These corkscrew stairs were in ral use till about 

the time of Queen Elizabeth, when wide, straight flights 

were first introduced, and made leading features in the 
mansions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

_ $876. In which Country are T Wires Placed 

Underground instead of on Poles? 

In China. The Chinese worship their ancestors, and 
regard their last resting place as so sacred that even a 
shadow must not be cast u their graves. In the 
more thickly populated parts of the empire these 
graves are scattered everywhere, and when the workmen 
of the first tele aph companies ag operations the 
natives in crowds followed them, and, enraged at what 
they considered secileges cut down the poles as fast as 
they were put up. Discovering the cauce of this 
fanatical zeal, and finding the Chinese Government 
entirely powerless, or in to interfere in a 
matter touching the religious susceptibilities of the 
people, the telegraph companies solved the difficulty by 
proceeding to bury the wires with the venerated 
ancestors. This underground system has also been 
largely adopted in France, Germany, and Belgium, and 

* to some extent in America, and there are indications of 
its future use inthis country. When carried in under- 
ground pipes the wires are insulated by gutta-percha or 
other suituble covering. 

4877. What is the Origin of the Voluntcer Motto, “ Defencs 
not Defiance”? 

When the volunteer movement first sprang into 
existence, in 1859, through fear of a threatened 
invasion by Napoleon III., the motto was adopted of 
“ Defence not defiance.” It was thought at the time a 
happy hit, and more than one claimed its paternity. 

he expression was, however, much older, having 
occur in a story of great power, “The Mountain 
Storm,” by the late Prof. Thomas Gillespie, of St. 
Andrews, which appeared in the “ Tales of the Borders.” 
He says: “Pussy finding it dangerous under this 
sudden and somewhat oat movement dare terga 
(ie. toturn tail), instantly drew up her whole body into 
an attitude not only of defence, but defiance.” 

4678. Has an Observatory ever been Erected to the 
Memory of a Man 

Yes, the Lick Obgervatory, in California, U.S.A. In 
1876 a millionaire, one James Lick, left seven hundred 
thousand dollars to build and equip it. By the terms 
of his will it was to be provi with a tel 
superior to any the world had reen; and to fulfil this 
clause, Messrs. Alvan Clark, the celebrated Boston 
instrument inakera, prepared an_object-glass thirty-six 
inches in aperture. By means of an ingenious attach- 
ment the huge instrument can be used as a camera in 
the now important art of astronomical photography. 
Under the pier on which this telescope rests lie the 
remains of the founder, so that the observatory is 


8 Ibeervatory 

Oxford, to the memory of its founder, Dr. Radcliffe, 
who was — h 
Denmark, in 1686, 

only for this, but also for a public medical 
an infirmary. 
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4282, Is Decrease of Blood in the Brain the Cause of Sleep 


uite literally his monument. In this country, too, there 
an , in the Radcliffe O erected at 


cian to Princess Anne, of 
in 1714, Iearing, Seats not 
ibrary and 


In St. Petersburg street musicians are liable to 
punishment, and in Berlin street nvises of all sorts are 
80 bape dealt with that itinerant musicians have no 
chance of performing in the city. Even piano practice 
within four walls is forbidden there within certain houra, 
and those infringing the police regulations with respect 
to disturbing noises which can be heard in the streets 
are liable to fine and imprisonment. Boston, U.S., 
absolutely prohibits street music, and its Town Council 
have even gone the length of appointing en official for 
the pepos of issuing licenses to o grinders, who 
are allowed—provided they possess suitable instruments 
—to perform in certain specified places. Verviers, in 
Belgium, is reported to maintain a similar fonctionary. 
Some towns forbid certain tunes—thus Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has a bye-law against the singing, whistling, 
or playing of “ A Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” 
under pain of the lock-up. Glasgow, under its private 
Acts, is said to have similar ie but, if so, they are 
not very stringently enforce 
4880. When was the National Anthem first Sung in 

Public? 

Apparently on Suturday, September 28th, 1745. The 
DaILy ADVERTISER for thefollowing Monday announced 
thut on that night the musicians at the Theatre Mersls 
Drury Lane, performed the anthem “God Save Our 
Noble King,” to the enthusiastic delight of the audience, 
who encored it deliriously. The special reason for its 
production then, both at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, was that the early victories and tke advance 
southwards of Prince Charles and the Jacobite rebels 
had roused London to a high pitch of loyal enthusiasm. 
Both words and music, differing but slightly from the 
classic version, appeared in a collection entitled 
“ Harmonica Anglicana” in 1740, and were long supposed 
to be the production of Henry Carey, one of the most 
celebrated of English composers. ome years ago, 
however, Mr. W. H. Cummings mede a careful in- 
vestigation into his claims, and decided that the music 
had adupted from an air by Dr. John Bull, a 
native of Somersetshire, born in 1563, and at his death 
organist of Antwerp Cathedral. According to Stow, 
at a dinner given by the Merchant Tailors’ Company at 
which the King was present, in July, 1607, “John Bull, 
doctor of musique, being in a citizen’s gowne, cappe, 
and hood, played most excellent melcdie upcn a small 

yre of organs"; and it is possible that our National 
Anthem was then introduced. 


4681, Are there any Spiders which may be £aid to Fly ? 


Though none can really fly, some spiders, upborne by 
the threads of silk which they produce, are able to 
travel long distances through the air. Either a single 
thread is used, or a mass of threads with a single line 
attached, to which the spider clings. Darwin once saw 
immense numbers of small spiders carried from the 
nearest const, which was sixty milcs distant, to the ship 
on which he himself was. Generally, a spider wishing 
to take a voyage through the air, spins out a thin 
glutinousthread of the substance of which its web is made, 
till this is, perhaps, several feet long. The action of the 
wind is then sufficient to carry away the thread, with 
the spider attached to it “like a witch on a broom. 
stick.” When the litt'e aeronaut wishes to descend, it 
gathers in the thread, thereby diminishing its floating 
power, and so comes down. These threads aksorb 
readily the heat of the sun, and as they warm the air a 
slight ascending current is produced. The warm 
thread and the warm air are lighter than their 
surroundings, and so ure carried up with the spider 
attached. An Australian variety, though, called the 
: flying spider,” can leap rather than fly, aided by ite 
special flaps. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 27, 1960. 


or only the Consequence of it? 
Dr. Bradbury, in his Croonian Lectures before the 


College of Physicians last year, declared it to be still 
impossible to formulate a satisfactory theory of sleep. 


brain in 
of the condition. Decrease of bicod in the brain, 
whether caused by loss or obstruction to the circula- 


facts, however, indicate that anemia of tle 
is the accompaniment, and not the cauee, 


tion, or position of the som does not cause sleep, 
and it has even been observed that severe hemorrhage 
produces restlessness, while the erect posture, 
the flow of blood to the head, 
Excessive 


4683, What is it that Determines whether a Sea Bcazh 
should be Sandy or Shingly ? 

There ave several factors, among which the natu al 
inclination of the Leach itself predominates. Speakin: 
generally, sandy beaches are found along low-lying 
shores, where fiat dunes, stretching inland, represen: 
above water the shelving nature of the sea-be 
bordering them, and on which the waves deposit 
the sand of the beach much as the wind dce; on 
the dunes. Shingle, on the other hand, is eeen cn 
steeper coasts, where its heavier weight enables it 
to retain a hold when the smaller particles of sand are 
swept away, or have not suffcient level space upon 
which to gather in quently There are, naturilly, 
exceptions, for a river owing through soft soil or rock 
muy carry to its outlet sufficient disintegrated quartz or 
sandstone to form a bar, on which the ocean may build 
a beach, which will le sandy or of shingle, in accordance 
with the nattre of the strata of tke adjacent sea-bed, 
and the strength of the tides. As a rule the harder 
primary rocks will yield shingle, whilst the more friable 
stratified beds will cause the resulting beach to be of 
sand. The set of currents and the action of strong 
winds must also be taken into account, 


4883. Would it be Possible for the Fate of a Modern 
Power to be Settled by a Single Battle? 


The complex character of a-modern state no longer 
makes this probable. Of course, there is generally a 
decisive battle in every international struggle, and some- 
times, as at Waterloo, and again in the Franco-Prussian 
War, the campaign is to bricf and concentrated that its 
issues derend upon one final blow following minor pre- 
liminary ‘operations. In every power ly deserving 
of the name there is generally recuperative energy to 
rally forces and prolong the struggle, even after a severe 
reverse. For instance, after the disastrous defeat at 
Sedan and the capture of Napoleon, France succeeded in 
prolonging a resistance, which might have been success- 
‘ul had it encouraged some powerful ally to come to her 
aid. Modern strategy insists on the falling back of an 
army which is overmatched, from one entrenched 
ition to another; and even an inferior force thus 
dled can inflict grent damuge on its opponents by 
compelling a series of reiterated attacks. _ Prussian 
system of using converging army co rovides 
azainst a single defeat proving italy dleeekeons, and 
this is now practically universal. Sea fights are 
usually more decisive than land battles, owing to the 
difficulty of saving the remnant of a vanquished flect. 
On the whole, it is unlikely thai one battle could decide 
the fate of any modern power, unless some other con- 
sideration, such as extreme internal 88 come 


QUESTIONS. 
SS 

Pca Which English Sovereign lost the best chance of adding to our 

ominions 
pee oe do prisoners most receive ths benefits of 

| pimpin eine aa 
coun 

4914, In which country is making 2 will the most complicated affair 

4915. Which is the lowest type civilised raged 

4016, During which historical period waa the | le of a monarch most 
enviable 

417. Which is the test historical example of a “cure worse than 
oe Ta bins mean ang instinedt socio aennie r 

ve placts 

. that the 
punclation of our lanruge 7 phcnograph fix the present pro- 
20. Why do infants close their eyes when screaming P 


Sterer : “ Now, when you divide an apple with Willie, 
ask him to have the largest picce.” 
Tommy: . What's the use of askin’ him ?” 


—+ t= 


Fatuer: “You should do as I did—begin at the 
bottom and work up.” 
“Then why not let me marry Amy, father? You 
tknow there’s a woman at the bottom of everything.” 
re fins 
“THE doctor said he'd put me on my feet again in 
weeks.” 


“ Well, didn’t he do it?” 
im did, indeed. I had to sell my bicycle to pay his 


[ 


[Accident and. 


plicated the question. 


Ocea Guarantee . , 


Oni tents" | Corporation Ltd. | 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


Have you lost money through the 
THEN 
i of an oficial? ca Fn 
you required to find foe 
cnwuedoa PROSPECTUS, 


CONDITIONS. , EVERYEODY ACCEFTS THE CCEAWS Zonp, 
Mo shall be glad to recetve from our readers replies to any of the question, | A MATHEMATICIAN has estimated that a man six Accident Insurance. Workmen's Compensation 

gghed here. Bech iaust bear the writcr sna and addrean., We nai : | years old has spent three years of his life buttoning te Burglary lasuraace. Employers’ Liability insurance 
for atl malacy printed. “he’s rome ray, send replies fo any number of | collar.” Sickness Insurance.  lademnity (Third Party) Insurance, 
top oft:nan d comer, and spews ta the quart one in any ‘aeue of the paper mint “Is that so? I wonder how many years of her life a | Mortgage Insurance. 
papery ok Gee Authorities on | Woman of forty-five has wasted in putting her hat on “es OK: OC CS 
cu peutanon tor every question received whieh i considered woray climates, | straight.” 40 TO 44 MOORCATE $T., LONDON, £.6, reaataonare sa eee,, 

- in Gala Cos:une.” “ A War Charm,” “I Characters from D'ckens,” and the “ Art of the Camera,” 

are some of the interesting items in the February ROYAL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 27, 1900. 


THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE ARMY. 


Tary Ans No FeaTHEE-BED So.piers, As THE 
ai Bozrs Have Founp Ovr. 


, which comprises the Ist and 
yal Horse Guards, are the 


istocracy of the British Army. 
“They uke precedence of all other regiments, and are 
maintained primarily as a personal for the | 
Sovereign. They have at last called out for foreign | 
service, and some critics, therefore, look upon the fact | 
that a composite regiment composed of three squadrons | 
of the “ Heavies ” as a bad omen. is no reason ' 
for alarm, however. The Guards have always resented | 
the epithets of “stand backs,” “feather-bed ” soldiers. | 
and “ carpet.” warr'ors that have at times been a age 
to them, and have no doubt themselves agita ora! 
rn at Boers. 
tat the Egyptian campaign of 1882, the Household | 
troops had never been employed against a foreign foc 
other than and the last occasion on which a | 
iment of Household Cavalry as a whole took the | 
field was at Waterloo. A detachment of the three 
regiments was at Tel-el-Kebir, in 1882, so that each | 
of the regiments now has “ t, 1882” and “ Tel-e!- 
Kebir” inscribed after its name in the Army List. 

The let Life Guards were originally formed at the 
time of the Restoration, when Charles II. required 
some troops as a personal bodyguard, and many of the 

tlemen troopers at that time paid as much as a £100 
lor the privilege of serving in the ranks. The duty of 
their commander was described as follows : 

“The office of the Life Guards is at all times of war 
or to wait upon the King’s person (as oft as he 
rides abroad) with a considerable number of horsemen, 
well-armed, and prepared against all dangers whatso- 


h ished itself at the battle of 


anything but “ 
Guards who s> decisively routed the French Lancers at 
the battle of Waterloo. 
The 2nd Life cae were eye in 1788, the regi- 
ment consistin, our troops men. 
At the battle of Vittoria, in 1813, they had occasion 
to charge a strong body of French infantry, which was 
ing the retreat of the French army. During the 
charge me Sem 5 oe ravine, but not a man 
drew rein ; and the h try were so impressed 
by the sudden ap of the Guards, with scarcely 
a@ man or : horse short, that they turned tail and fled 
for their lives. 
wat the battle of Waterloo they fought a brilliant duel 
with the cream of Napoleon’s cavalry—the hitherto 
unconquered Ouirassiers. The advancing Cuirassiers 
were met by the British “heavies,” but they were no 
match for latter at close quarters, and were driven 
back in confusion. It was in this charge that Guards- 
man Shaw so greatly distinguished himeelf. 


had origmell been a prize-fighter, and was a 
ane tremendous strength, + is impossible to say 


how many men he laid low with his sword, but his com- 
rades sap the number was something awful. In the last 
charge of the day he himself, poor fellow, was mortally 
wounded, but not until he had been surrounded by the 
enemy and had his sword broken at the hilt. 

The present colonel of the regiment, Lord Dundonald, 
has gone to the front with his new galloping gun. The 
gun only weighs some 500lb., including carriage and 
ammunition, whereas the old style of carriage alone 
weighed more than double that amount. The gun is 
so mounted that it can be laid in any direction without 
moving the carriage. 

The. Royal Horee Guards, or the “Blues,” were 
formed in 1661 by Charles II. Like the other sections 
of the Househo'd Cavalry, they showed great valour at 
Waterloo and during the Peninsular War. When they 
met the fierce Soudaneve, they again distinguished them- 
selves by meeting the spenr-armed Dervishes in a hand- 
to-hand combat, the cavalry ag ee bayonet. It was 
in this engagement that poor Colonel Burnaby was 
slai 


in. 

In South Africa the three squadrons are under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Audley Dallas Neeld, of the 
2nd Life Guards, and it will be a bad day for the Boers 
when the British “heavies ” come to close quarters with 


them in a charge. 


IF YOU CAN'T DRAW PICTURES, 


the ake meag gd are that you can make a clever 
illustration by cutting out’ pleces from different 
and making a good picture by pasting 


them y 

We will give £2 2s., £1 18. twenty-five 
8 and ten silver-plated pencil-cases for 
the best pictures we receive made up entirely of 
illustrations which appear in 


during the first three weeks in February, dated 
February 3rd, 10th, and 17th. 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
FOLKS WHO FEAR INVASION. 


The Lessless Things. 


AT times I stand aside to watch 
The busy world go by, 
And count the many “lesaless ” things 
‘That pass before my eye. 
Where once inventors toiled for years, 
Intent on making something ; 
First came the horseless carriages, 
That twist and dodge and double, 
In places where a pl g horse 
ould only get in trouble ; 
Next comes the wireless telegraph, 
Most wonderful invention, 
’ Who knows but speechless t:lephones 
Will next claim man’s attention ? 
Pr ing thus, there is no end 
To all that may be cited, 
How nuisances would cease to thrive 
And erstwhile wrongs be righted. 
Make barkless dogs and songless cats, 
And, arguing inversely, 

Some country cows, quite milkless now, 
Might then flow less perversely. 

Count armless freaks and starless nights, 
And let no word disparage, 

If some high-minded folks would like 
To hold a manless marriage. 


“Now, children, I want you all to remember that 
James Watt discovered the wonderful steam engine by 
simply watching the kettle boil.” 

= Please, ma’am I don’t just see how that could be.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause the watched pots niver boils.” 


ee Gi ee 


He Took All Risks. 


A young lady, much admired by a young man staying 
at the same house, was kissed by him one diy, greatly to 
her indignation. 

“If you dare to kiss me again,” she said, “I must 
tell my father.” 

Kiss der again the ardent lover did. 

Upon this she fled to her father’s room, where she 
happened to find him examining a gun. 

“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, “do go downstairs and 
show Mr. Vncing your new gun. He is so interested in 
ns.” 


“Very well, dear,” was the good-natured reply, and 
down veal the unsuspecting father. At the sight of 
the girl’s parent, armed with his gun, the young man 
fled precipitately. 

That girl must have had a sense of humour, there is 
no doubt. 

——-to___. 


Crakk: “I know now exactly how a defaulter feels 
when he stands on the verge of being discovered.” 

Green: ‘“ Why, what?” 

Clark: “ Yes; when my wife went away she told me 
to be sure and have the chimneys swept while she was 
gone. I forgot it till this minute, and she'll be home 


to-morrow.” 
——37~2e______ 
The Princess of Wales and the 
Smuggler. 


AttHouGH Whisker Bill, the last notorious smuggler 
of the Isle of Wight, for many years earred a living by 
fishing when contraband running had ceased, yet in the 
days of decadence he became the recipient of alms, 
whilst lying by the wayside at Alum Bay. 

When in the prime of life there was no finer or more 
fearless man around our coasts than stalwart smuggler 
Bill, but the hands which in his escapades once grasped 
the oar with a grip of iron became palsied, and the 
erect figure as bent as a bow. 

Times were rough, indeed, with Whisker Bill, as the 
old desperado was familiarly called at Freshwater, until 
on the occasion of a Royal visit, the Princess of Wales, 
learning of the ex-smuggler’s career, addressed him 
with many words of kindly cheer, and, graciously takin 
the r old man’s hand, did not release it unti 
she had dropped a sovereign into the withered palm. 

So delighted was the veteran that, finding new life to 
his limbs, be hobbled away to the village painter, and, 
with a part of the money given him by the Princess, paid 
for the incident to be recorded on a board for future 
exhibition. Nor were his hopes in vain, for visitors 
who read of so gracious an example and interest in the 
aged suppliant also gave a little of their store. 

‘Want was never again known by Whisker Bill after 
the fair Princess, daughter of the sea kings, had so 
graciously recognised the decrepid old fellow who, ‘pon 
the waters, had so oft evaded the Queen's revenue ; thus 
proving that Royal sympathy counts not the frailties of 
those who have fallen in life's battle. : 

To the day of his death the once notorious smngeeer 
declared that the dark hours of his life had been 
brightened by “the gentle Princess of Wales. 
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Awnp Take ELABORATE DEFENSIVE MEASURES. 


“ Ir’ ’appen one o’ these fine days, you mark my 

words; an’ when it do’appen I shall be prepared, an’ 

‘ou won't. Are you blind, or ain't pone brains enough 

see ‘ow things is workin’? Why, theer’s France, 

ia, Spain—aye, an’ ‘alf-a-dozen other nations—all 

mad to ‘ave a smack at us, an’ yet you stands there 

kin’ fun, an’ thinks this country'll never be invaded— 

hat it’s impossible for a foe to land on Britain’s shores. 
Impossible—stuff! You'll see!” 

¢ was one afternoon last summer; the scene, the 
Corn Exchange of a little market town in Berkshire; 
and the speaker a burly, white-bearded old farmer, A 
party of young dealers, having just partaken of the 
* ordinary ” at a neighbouring hotel, and feeling inclined 
for a joke, had commenced drawing the old fellow out 
on his subject, viz., the possibi ity of England being 
in For a little while the discussion had pro- 
ceeded with the utmost gravity; but, upon one of the 
dealers putting the q : “Any recent additions to 
the Rye Farm armoury, Mr. C.?” the old fellow per- 
ceived that he was being “ got at,” and then it was that 
he uttered the hetic warning above set forth. 

Should that invasion ever come off the invaders will 
certainly meet with some resistance at Rye Farm. For 
along time past Farmer C. bas been what he terms 
“ gettin’ rea to pepper the Frenchies.” With the 
assistance of his labourers he has dug trenches around 
his house and outbuildings, while in a shed which was 
originally cocy pied by cows are weapons of fearful and 
wonderful pattern. Blunderbusses and fint-locke, 
rusty fowling pieces, pikes, es, and a couple of 
sword-bayonets are stacked against the wall, ready for 
use at the firat sign of an invading force. “ When the 
comes my way reckons they'll get a welcome as‘! 
surprise ‘em!” Farmer C. is wont to remark as he 
placidly surveys his armoury. 

This fear of an invasion is far more common than 
people would imagine. With certain individuals whose 
minds are not properly balanced it amounts almost to 
a species of monomania, and attimes like the present, 
when so many of our defenders have been called out of 
their country, its victims set about taking defensive 
precautions. 

Said the manager at a leading London gunsmith’s a 
few days ago: 

“The war has been a splendid thing for us. I’ve 
never known Ae like it, and I’ve been all my life 
in the trade. here ordinarily we should have di 
of one, we have during the past few weeks been selling 
dozens of rifles and revolvers. An astonishing number 
of people seem to have made up their minds that while 
the British troops are away fighting the Boers, some 
continental force will seize the opportunity of landi 
on our shores. Several customers have told me 
they are absolutely positive that an invasion will take 
place before many months have gone by, and these have 

repared themselves by laying in arms and ammunition, 

“One well-to-do resident in a Kentish suburb, in 
addition to purchasing rifles for bimeelf, his wife, and 
his grown-up sons and daughters, ordered a number of 
revolvers for his younger offspring. The members of 
this warlike household are at present being instructed in 
the use of their —— by an expert shot whom we 
were asked to secure for that purpose.” 

There is a certain eccentric old Wiltshire lady who 
has for years past been awaiting an invasion with 
equanimity. Her large house is a modern one of red 
brick, and its incongruous appearance may be imagined 
when it is stated that a moat, spanned by a drawbri 
encircles it; while upon a grass-mound before the main 
entrance is mounted a very ancient naval'gun. In an 
upstairs room are stored huge cases of tinned “provisions, 
and the old lady asserts that if ever her residence is be- 
sieged—as she has not the slightest doubt it seme day 
will be—she and her domestics are prepared to hold out 
for at least six weeks. 

The Wash is generally regarded as one of our most 
vulnerable points, and this opinion is shared to the full 
by an elder H man residing on the Norfolk side. “ That's 
where they'll land, I know,” he says in the broadest of 
Norfolk drawls. “Our pe don’t think so, Lut I’m 
getting ready to make it hot for them.” 

At a cost of much labour and no small expense to 
himeelf he has constructed a series of pits along the 
frontage of his property, which lies directly in what he 
has no doubt would be the enemy's line of march ; these 
pits are connected by a and the last one is again 
connected with a small stream, so that By palling back 
a kind of shutter he can fill the pits with water. The 
mouths are skilfully covered by lids with a coating of 
turf during the day, but at night and on occasions when 
he is extra nervous he has just a thin cloth cover placed 
over them. 

The ii 2 at — e the rage me vuals 
unsuspectingly in ese pits, and the others, 
not knowing what danger the seal running, would 
hesitate to go forward. In the meantime, the pre- 
prietor, having been epcrised of the occurrence by the 
cries of the men, would set fire to a beacon signal in his 
grounds, pull aside the shutter, and then with his men 
would make an attack upon the enemy with a hose and 
a few up-to-date firearms which he is carcful to keep in 
good order in a top room. 


“Some thoughts must ever go unspoken,” notably those of the lady who arrives when HOME NOTES is sold out. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


PEN PICTURES 


OF TNE WAR. 


The Sad Story of a Bouquet. 


A tapy at Durban writes: “In seeing the troops off 
down here we do all we can to give them a happy send- 
off—throw them flowers, cigarettes, fruit, and cakes. 
The other week a girl gaye one of the Scottish men a 
dainty bouquet of tiowers. Finding she lived close to 
the station, he said: ‘I shall keep this all through the 
war, and if I am wounded, and can do it, I will wave 
these flowers as we s here’ —for the wounded 
are brought down here to the Spartan, the hospital 
ship. Well, she watched every Red Cross train which 
came down, and one day, after the battle of Elands- 
laagte, when the train came down, she saw a bunch of 
very withered flowers feebly waved from one of the 
carriage windows. He had been badly wounded in his 
first engagement.” 


The Careful Boer. 


WHILST a group of gentlemen were discussing the 
situation in a London street, the conversation tu 
on spies and their treatment, and one of the party, who 
has had a deal of South African experience, held that 
the Boer methods in this respect were superior to our 
own. To back up his argument, he quoted the 
following incident, the victim_of which had related 
it to him: “ At the time of the Jameson Raid, a Dutcb- 
man named Marais, living at Krugersdorp, wished to visit 
Johannesburg, and obtained » permit from his Field 
Cornet to do so. When returning to his home he was 
accosted by Boer scouts, to whom he handed his pass- 
port. They were, however, suspicious, and after 

lindfolding bim they led him back to their camp, 
where the commandant heard his story, and was 
satisfied of his bona-fides. But though they admitted 
he was one of themselves, they again blindfolded him 
end led him for two miles from the camp, when he was 
permitted to mount his horse and quit.” 


Her Man Was a Corpser. 


THERE are degrees of military pride and patriotism. 
Among the cheering Aebyotees crowd giving the 
Australian contingents a send-off there was a stout 
matron wedged next to a mild, little man. As the 
soldiers passed she suddenly cried : “ ‘There's my man ! ” 
and nudged her neighbour violently in the ribs. “ In- 
deed, ma’am,” cried the gasping old man, “ I'm so 

to hear——” “Don’t you worry,” she interrupted; 
« °E’s orrite. 'E’s a corpser. Harmy Med’cal Corpse. 
’E don’t fight. ’E’s got more sense, you bet!” 


*¢ The Souldiers Pocket Bible.” 


In connection with the 40,000 copies of the Psalter 
and G which the British and Forage Bible 
Society has distributed to the troops in South Africa, 
there is an interesting article by the Rev. H. F. Moule, 
in this month’s REPORTER, on “ The Souldiers Pocket 
Bible,” produced in 1643, for Cromwell's Ironsides. A 
facsimile is shown of the title-page, which begins as 
follows : 

The 
SOULDIERS 
Pocket Bible : 

Containing the most (if not all) those places contained in holy 
Scripture, which doe show the qualifications of his inner man, 
that isa fit souldier to fight the Lords Battels, both before he 
tight, in the t, and after the fight. 

Which are reduced to sevorall heads, and fitly 
applycd to the Souldiers severall occasions, and eo may supply 
the want ofjthe whole Bible; which a Souldier cannot conveniently 
carry about him. 

And may bee also usefull for any Christian to meditate upon, 
uow in this miserable time of Warrte. ’ 
Edm. Calamy. 


Imprimatur, 
Speeding the Parting Volunteer, 


“Sprina Onron ”—-the East-end poet, now reformed 
as to his bibulosity, but unregenerate as to his output 
of verse—has written a song of farewell to the volun- 
teers. Here are some stanzas :— 


Farewell, boys! hah going to leave us 
te Prsbiars to oes our for 
not your arms do aught to gricve us, 
Whatever happens, weal or woe. 


Be true, my boys, to colour and comrade, 
Mercy show to foes who fall ; 

I’m far too old to lend you my aid, 
Yet what I can, I give to all— 


My best wishes for a peaceful as well as a prosperous and 
hi ppy New Year. 


The ‘‘Ladysmith Lyre.” 


Part of a copy of the new paper published in Lady- 
smith has been reprinted by a contemporary. Itis called 
be LapysuitH Lyre, and is published to supply a long 

8a: 


t want. “ What you want in —— town,” says 


the rospectus, “is news that a can absolutely rely on 
as Onl: ioe Geakiwe ectuak Weveserved Sart ces 
News if any id “unavoidably creep in.” In the 


@dition under notice this column is blank, 


A Story from Arundel: 


AN amusing incident occurred in connection with the 
British occu t 
Arundel had gone out for a couple of days’ hunting, 
and, returning highly elated with a fine buck slung 
across his saddle, rode straight into the town, only to 
find our troops there and hitneelf a prisoner. 


Pat’s Regret. 

An “absent-minded beggar,” while waiting to embark 
a few days ago, was interviewed by an onlooker. When 
asked was he not sad at the thought of leaving home, 
he replied: “ Tam and Iamn't. It’sthe thought 
of them I lave behind that makes me loth to sail.” He 
looked too young to possess a wife,’ so his interlocutor 
said: “ Who are you leaving? Is it your parents, or 
your brothers and sisters?” “Lomanty, no! divil the 
relation have I in this world, barrin’ an ould uncle. It’s 
only a couple of fat that were fattening up for my 
Christmas dinner. Troth, and it’s sorrowful I am whin 
I oe of thim! An’ nobody to eat them but the ould 
uncle.” 


« Bing-Bong.” 


THE enemy’s new quick-firing machine guns make o 


most irritating noise, and seem to work on a pivot, 


landing shells at intervals of a few yards which explode 
one after another. The noice is like a double series of 
The men have christened 
“Bing-Bong.” It is of this gun that a 
one of the Guards’ regiments with Lord 
Methuen’s force writes: “I happened to be in the line 


hard b!ows on an iron door. 
the weapon 
captain of 


of it just before dark, and they posiped six rounds at 
me. The first four pictot in a line about twenty, ten, 
and fifteen, and the 

behind me. I didn’t like it a bit.” 

The Big Boer Guns. 


Ir has been suggested in some quarters that the Boers 
may have to surrender through want of ammunition, 


but this is not probable, as er ie reported to have 
started the war with over 250, 


Government Railway. What is far more prebable is 


that they will soon be handicapped by the want of big 
which must necessarily soon be put out 


guns, some of 
of action by excessive firing. Up till now, however, the 
Boers have hit us harder with 
with their artillery. This is proved by the fact that 
the majority of our wounded cases have not been 
serious ones. Many who were wounded at Belmont 
and Graspan have returned to duty or are about to do 
so shortly. : 


To the Rescue. 


Herz is the first verse from a new war-poem by Mr. 
Harold Begbie in the Mornine Post on the British 
Volunteer : 

He is singing warlike ballads, he is bending o’er the map, 

And he bucks of Bobs, and Kitchener, and White, 

He will take a hand at poker, cr go half-a-crown on nap, 

But his bursting heart is spoiling for the fight ! 

And the ancient r Mondays lie behind him mean and tame, 
When i be or peered a aie eeiee dealt by f: 
re the wage is pai ory, ani is ‘fame, 
And the tonics in't bi Ay will ehirk. 
March away, march away ; O, the screaming of the shells, 
O! the rain of hidden Mausers—March away ! 
From the city’s fog and slush to the sudden bayonet rash 
And the blow that wins the laurels of the day. 
A Captain’s Blunder, 


Weittne with reference to the affair at Nicholson’s 
Nek, a co dent says: “Iam told by one of the 
survivors that the gallant colonel hoped to finish with a 
a bayonet charge and d all the ammunition, but 
suddenly a captain of the Gloucester ment, whose 
name had better be withheld pending uiry, bein 
severely wounded, ordered the white flag to be Ae 4 
Thereupon a towel was to a stick and dis- 
Reyed. The Boers instantly stopped firing, and stood up. 

officers of the Gloucesters, thinking that ae ry 
the flag had been raised by the order of Colonel Carle- 
ton, were uncertain, and, while some companies stopped 
firing, others continued. The next moment both forces 
be inextricably mingled, and the surrender was com- 
P ” 
“Tommy ” and the Transvaal Half-Crown, 


Tue NataL Witness tells a story of how the Captain 
in a regiment in Natal, when paying his company the 
other week, chanced to give a man a Transvaal half- 
crown, which, as one would naturally expect, bears the 
image and superscription of President Kruger. The 
man brought the coin back to the pay table and said it 
was a bad half-crown. The officer took the coin and, 
without looking at it, rang it on the table, and then 
remarked: “It soundsall right, Atkins. What's wrong 
with it?’ “ You look at it, sir,” was the reply. The 


Captain glanced at the coin, saying: “It’s right, 
man; it will in the canteen.” This apparently 
satisfied Atkins, who walked off, mak remark : 


ion of Arundel. The Boer adjutant at 


ourth four yards in front of me, 
and threw dirt all over me, and the next two just pitched 


000 rounds in store, 
most of which has been brought up by the Cape 


ir infantry fire than 


Jan. 27, 1900. 
IN THE STORM. “ss. 


Crack! Crash! 

The crash and roar of thunder all but tropical! Ths 
heavens are ripped; the clouds are battered to fragments; 
the ‘very earth seems slashed asunder! Then silence 
swallows up the whole creation. 

But the picket beside that grey rock, so far out from 
the slumbering army! His ears are quick. Was there 
not a strange crack in that last roar of thunder? A 
shotP Yes, From the rifle of a friend or the rifle of 
Boer? How can he tell? Was it the picket to the 
Hide him off there in the darkness beside a clump of 

rus 

Was it his comrade to the left who stood amongst 
the rocks? Or was it a Boer who had crept, crawled, 
snaked his way, durting noiselessly from boulder to 
boulder under cover of the dark nig t, guiding himself 
relentlessly on by the quick sight gained at exch 
eetsing aah, trusting 46 the blinding storm to dull 
the sight and hearing of the British sentries’ Had 
the Boer attained his desire and launched his Ileal 
slitting through the downpour into a sentinel’s heart ¥ 
He does not know. It is not for him to speculate. J'e, 
the vigilant one, heard a shot; he believes he head a 
shot in the very heart of that terrible crash of thunder, 
and he has his duty to perform, even though his zction 
may bring jeers upon him for a false alarmist. His rifle 
flies to his shoulder. 

Crack! Crack! 

The sound of his own gun startles him. The silence 
following his warning shots is appalling. He almo:t 
wishes for another of those blinding Henteing flashes, 
and the tumb'e and roar of thunder which, to his Enz- 
lish ears, sounds as though the sky had opened, and 
pe the wreckage of a shattered planet upon tho 

ulder-strewn plain of South Africa. 

But the silence is not for —. 

The shots of the vigilant one have the alarm. 
The black air is rent to ribands by the message as it 

round the circle of braye men who stand in tlic 
murk that an army may sleep in security. 

Crack! crack! crack! crack! go the guns, warning 
the army that some dread thing is afoot. Then the 
bugles are sprung. Away off there in the rear, wher: 
the host has been sleeping, their notes blare out the 
warning that makes the very air shiver. Heavens! 
what a weird sound! Anarmy springing to arms! 

One minute ago all was quiet; the inner lines of 
sentries d noiselessly to and fro, and the soldiers, 
weary after the march and the fight, lie in slumber, 
a lige their cloaks. The shots ring round, the 
bug lare, and an army leaps to its fifty 
thousand feet. There is a rustle that in volume 
amounts almost to a roar. It is as ifa mammoth 
beetle acres broad had been resting there and suddenly 
began to rasp its shards. The indistinct rattle of arms; 
the thud of many feet falling in, in the mud; the neigh 
of startled horses ; the “hee-haw ” of stubborn mules; 
the crunch of wheels! ‘Will it never end? 

And - vigilant man who fired the shots that awoke 


army 

He stands in Paap pack aaiak, ue rifle ready, his 

es straining one glimpse of a moving object, 
iis ears to hear the smallest rustle ovt there in the 
unknown land before him. Out there! Is there 
behind some one of that jumble of stones a slouch- 
hatted, bearded, bandoli burgher, waiting, watching 
—watching, waiting—for God to launch the lightniny 
flash, sothat he can view his next victim and take his 
next unerring snapshot. The burgher would know from 
the blank in that ring of fire which swept around the 
bivouacking ground that his first shot had struck home. 
For no crack of rifle had come from the bushes and 
boulders to the right; the picket there had not spoken 
with his gun asall the others had. Would he, the vigi- 
lant man, be the next victim ? He would have a shot 
himeelf should fortune favour him in the next flash. 
nose the inquiring guard never arrive to question 

m 
From picket to picket they must be rushing to find out 
who had fired the ceigiaal warning shots, and why. Why 
had they not come to him by thistime? Why had they 
not come to him at first P 
“T fired the alarm, sir.” 
“Why?” 
“T heard a shot out there—to the right.” 
To the. right! Be 

‘0 right! rambling over stones, pushing 
through the bushes! The a pelts pitsously. The 
emp ot bes there vA is—and the sentry ? Yes, 

ere he is leaning against a great stone ring out 
into the darkness, Asleep! Great Heerese, + he 


asleep! 
The t shouts his order in a ghostly, ff 
Paitia mak kowtiresor hand ae foot. oiis 


voice. 

face is on the boulder, his knees are on the 
gun—Where is his rifle? . There, sha to pieces, 
two feet from the now nerveless hand, that had. 
but a few minutes ago, held it in such fine fettle and 
noble manhood. They lay him on his back, and throw 


the flaps of his coat over staring 

“God's gen. a aot mre tite sergeant. 

“It was the ion e cartrid gan 
heard,” whi = tha vigilont ome. oo he s 


“Pick him up, men; gently now |” 


' Don’t miss that splendid war story “Shot in the Back,” in the ROYAL for February, 
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PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR.,|'N THE STORM. = “ERE 


The Sad Story of a Bouquet. 


A apy at Durban writes: “In seeing the troops off 
down here we do all we can to give them a happy send- 
off—throw them flowers, cigarettes, fruit, and cakes. 
The other week a girl gaye one of the Scottish men a 
dainty bouquet of flowers. Finding she lived close to 
the station, he said: ‘I shall keep this all through the 
war, and if I am wounded, and can do it, I will wave 
these flowers as we pacs here’—for the wounded 
aro brought down here to the Spartan, the hospital 
ship. Well, she watched every Red Cross train which 
came down, and one day, after the battle of Elands- 
laagte, when the train came down, she saw a bunch of 
very withered flowers feebl 
carriage windows. He had 
first engagement.” 


The Careful Boer. 
WHILsT o group of gentlemen were discussing the 


waved from one of the 
en badly wounded in his 


situation in a London street, the conversation turned. 


on spies and their treatment, and one of the party, who 
has had a deal of South African experience, held that 
the Boer methods in this respect were superior to our 
own. To back up his argumcnt, he quoted the 
following incident, the victim _of which had related 
it to him: “ At the time of the Jameson Raid, a Dutcb- 
man named Marais, living at Krugersdorp, wished to visit 
Johannesburg, and obtained » permit from his Field 
Cornet to do so. When returning to his home he was 
accosted by Boer scouts, to whom he handed his pass- 

rt. They were, however, suspicious, and after 
plindfolding bim they led him back to their camp, 
where the commandant heard his story, and was 
satisfied of his bona-fides. But though they admitted 
he was one of themselves, they again blindfolded him 
and led him for two miles from the camp, when he was 
permitted to mount his horse and quit.” 


Her Man Was a Corpser. 


THERE are degrees of military pride and patriotism. 
Among the cheering Aatlpodeen crowd giving the 
Australian contingents o send.off there was a stout 
matron wedged next to a mild, little man. As the 
soldiers passed she suddenly cried : “ There’s my man!” 
and nudged her neighbour violently in the ribs. “ In- 
deed, ma’am,” cried the gasping old man, “ I’m so: 

to hear——” “Don’t you worry,” she interrupted; 
“ °E’s orrite. 'B’s a corpser. Harmy Med'cal Corpee. 
*E don't fight, ’E’s got more sense, you bet! ” 


‘‘ The Souldiers Pocket Bible.’ 


In connection with the 40,000 copies of the Psalter 
and which the British and woreies Bible 
Society has distributed to the troops in South Africa, 
there is an interesting article by the Rev. H. F. Moule, 
in this month’s REPORTER, on “ The Souldiers Pocket 
Bible,” produced in 1643, for Cromwell's Ironsides. A 
facsimile is shown of the title-page, which begins as 
follows : 

The 
SOULDIERS 
Pocket Bible : 

Containing the most (if not all) those places contained in holy 
Scripture, which doe shew the qualifications of his inner man, 
tlat isa fit souldier to fight the Lords Battels, both before he 
tight, in the fight, and after the fight. 

i jptures are red to severall heads, and fitly 
epplycd to the Souldicrs severall occasions, and so may supply 
the want offthe whole Bible ; which a Souldier cannot conveniently 
carry about him. 

And may bee also usefull for any Christian to meditate upon, 
uow in this miserable time of Warts. : 
Edm. Calamy.. 


Imprimatur, 
Speeding the Parting Volunteer, 


“Sprina Onton ”--the East-end poet, now reformed 
as to his bibulosity, but unregenerate as to his output 
of verse—has written a song of farewell to the volun- 
teers. Here are some stanzas :— 

F 1, boys! Y ing to | 
eet Aiea to Front out fo wei 
not your arms do aught to gricve us 
Whatever happens, weal or oo , 


Be true, my boys, to colour and comrade, 
Mercy show to focs who fall ; 

T’m far too old to lend you my aid, 
Yet what I can, I give to all— 


My best wishes for a peaceful as well as a prosperous and 
hs: ppy New Year. 


The ‘‘ Ladysmith Lyre.” 
‘ Part of a copy of the new paper published in Lady- 
ith has been reprinted by a contemporary. It is called 
be LapysuITH Lye, and is seg oon to supply a long 
a want. “ What you ome a besi Hse am 
rospectus, “is news a can absolu on 
3 false, Only one quarter pe ta is reserved Bor 
ews if any ld “unavoidably creep in.” In the 
ition under notice this column is blank, 


f 


; 
i 


Crack! Crash! 

The crash and roar of thunder all but tropical! Ths 
heavens are ripped; the clouds are battered to fragments; 
the very earth seems slashed asunder! Then silencc 
swallows up the whole creation. 


A Story from Arundel: 
AN amusing incident occurred in connection with the 


British occupation of Arundel. The Boer adjutant at | But the picket beside that grey rock, so far out from 
Arundel had gone out for @ cou le of Saye hunting, the slumbering army! His ears are quick. Was there 
and, retu highly elated with a fine buck slung | 20t.a strange crack in that last roar of thunder? A 
across his saddle, rode straight into the town, only to _ i. a From Doe: ee 7 a aoe or bee a nf au 
find troops there itself a prisoner. r ow can as e picke' he 

eae ea Seo right of him off there in the darkness beside a clump of 


Pat’s Regret. 
AN “absent-minded beggar,” while waiting to embark 
a few days ago, was interviewed by an onlooker. When 


brush P 
Was it his comrade to the left who stood amonast 
the rocks? Or was it a Boer who had crept, crawled, 


asked was he not sad at the thought of leaving home, | snaked his way, durting noiselessly from boulder to 
he replied : “ rra, lam and Iamn’t. It’sthe thought | boulder under cover of the dark night, guiding himself 
of them I lave bzhind that makes me loth to sail.” He | relentless!: t gained at exch 


on by the quick si 
aap, ash, trusting to the blinding storm to dull 
the sight and hearing of the British sentries? Had 
the Boer attained his desire and launched his lead 
slitting through the downpour into a sentinel’s heart * 


looked too young to a wife,’ so his interlocutor 
said : “ Who are re leaving? Is it your parents, or 
your brothers and sisters?” “Lomanty, no! divil the 
relation have I in this world, barrin’ an ould uncle. It’s 


only a couple of fat that were fattening up for my | He does not know. It is not for him to speculate. 3'e, 
Christmas dinner. Troth, and it’s sorrowful I am whin | the vigilant one, heard a shot; he believes he heard x 
I think of thim! An’ nobody to eat them but the ould | shot in the very heart of that terrible crash of thunder, 


uncle.” 
“ Bing-Bong.” 

THE enemy’s new quick-firing machine guns make a 
most irritating noise, and seem to work on a pivot, 
landing shells at intervals of a few yards which explode 
one after another. The noice is like a double series of 
hard blows on an iron door. The men have christened 
the weapon “Bing-Bong.” It is of this gun that a 
captain of one of the Guards’ regiments with Lord 
Methuen’s force writes: “I happened to be in the line 
of it just before dark, and they pomiped six rounds at 
me. The first four pitched in a line about twenty, ten, 
and fifteen, and the fourth four yards in front of me, 
and threw dirt all over me, and the next two just pitched 
behind me. I didn’t like it a bit.” 


The Big Boer Guns. 

Ir has been suggested in some quarters that the Boers 
may have to surrender through want of ammunition, 
but this is not probable, as they are reported to have 

the war with over 250,000,000 rounds in store, 
most of which has been brought up by the Cape 
Government Railway. What is far more prebable is 
that they will soon be handicapped Led the want of big 
guns, some of which must necessarily soon be put out 
of action by excessive firing. Up till now, however, the 
Boers have hit us harder with their infantry fire than 
with their artillery. This is proved by the fact that 
the majority of our wounded cases have not been 
serious ones. Many who were wounded at Belmont 
and Graspan have returned to duty or are about to do 
so shortly. 


To the Rescue. 


and he has his duty to perform, even though his ection 
may bring jeers upon him for a false alarmist. His ritlc 
flies to his shoulder. 

Crack! Crack! 

The sound of his own startles him. The silence 
following his warning shots is appalling. He almost 
wishes for another of those blinding lightning flashes, 
and the tumb!e and roar of thunder which, to his Enc- 
lish ears, sounds as though the sky had opened, and 

lunged the wreckage of a shattered planet upon tho 
ulder-strewn plain of South Africa. 

But the silence is not for long ! 

The shots of the vigilant one have the alarm. 
The black air is rent to ribands by the message as it 
speeds round the circle of braye men who stand in the 
murk that an army may sleep in security. 

Crack! crack! crack! crack! go the guns, warninz 
the army that some dread thing is afoot. “Then the 
bugles are sprung. Away off there in the rear, where 
the host has been gr oy their notes blare out the 
warning that makes the very air shiver. Heavens! 
what a weird sound! Anarmy springing to arms! 

One minute ago all was quiet; the inner lines of 
sentries noiselessly to and fro, and the soldiers, 
weary after the march and the fight, lie in slumber, 
no their cloaks. The shots ring round, the 
bug! lare, and an army leaps to its fifty 
thousand feet. There is a rustle that in volume 
amounts almost to a roar. It is as ifa mammoth 
beetle acres broad had been resting there and suddenly 
began to rasp its shards. The indistinct rattle of arms; 
the thud of many feet falling in, in the mud; the neigh 
of startled horses; the “hee-haw ” of stubborn mules; 


P : the crunch of wheels! ‘Will it never end ? 
Herz is the first verse from a new war-poem by Mr. * 
Ba 1d Begbie in the Mornina Post on the British ee that awoke 
lunteer : the arm . 
; : He stands in murk black as ink, his rifle ready, his 
iH like ballads, he is bending o’er the ma; F , 
eis singing ey ove, and Kitel so White, P» ge a to — one glimpse as Peis object. 


He will take a hand at poker, cr go 
But his bursting heart is spoiling for the fe! 
And the ancient Mondays lie behind him mean and tame, 
Wher te aan rear re pee Lage Pogcnc is dealt by f 
re the wage is glory, an ‘ame, 
And the burden isn’t one a man will shirk. : 
March away, march away ; O, the screaming of the shells, 
O! the rain of hidden Mausers—March away ! 
From the city’s fog and slush to the sudden bayonet rash 
And the blow that wins the laurels of the day. 
A Captain’s Blunder, 


Weitina with reference to tke affair at Nicholson’s 
Nek, a mdent says: “Iam told by one of the 
survivors that the gallant colonel hoped to finish with a 
a bayonet charge and d all the ammunition, but 
suddenly a captain of the Gloucester iment, whose 
name had better be withheld pendin sig; being 
severely wounded, ordered the white flag to be raised. 
Thereupon a towel was fastened to a stick and dis- 
ager The Boers instantly stopped firing, and stood up. 

officers of the Gloucesters, thinking that perbaps 
the flag had been raised by the order of Col Carle- 
ton, were uncertain, and, while some companies stopped 
firing, others continued. The next moment both forces 
kiwis inextricably mingled, and the surrender was com- 
i) wv? 


«Tommy ” and the Transvaal Half-Crown, 


Tue Nata, Witness tells astory of how the Captain 
in a regiment in Natal, when paying his company the 
other week, chanced to give a man a Transvaal half- 
crown, which, as one would naturally expect, bears the 
image and superscription of President Kruger. The 
man brought the coin back to the pay table and said it 
was a bad half-crown. The officer took the coin and, 
without looking at it, rang it on the table, and then 


-A-crown on nap, 


unknown land before him. Out there! Is there 
behind some one of all pennen: of stones a slouch- 
hatted, bearded, bandoli burgher, waiting, watching 


next unerring snapshot. The burgher would know from 
the blank in that cy er fire which swept around the 
bivouacking ground that his first shot had struck home. 
For no of rifle had come from the bushes and 
boulders to the Ta the picket there had not spoken 
with his gun as all the others had. Would he, the vigi- 
lant man, be the next victim P He would have a shot 
himself should fortune favour him in the next flash. 
Mh the inquiring guard never arrive to question 
m 


From picket to picket they must be rushing to find out 
ef pe the — ay st and why. Why 
not come to him i 
not pew to him at first P ee Tenens ea 
“T fired the alarm, sir.” 
Tread 
a shot out there—to the right.” 
“Palliat ; 0 the right, 

'o right! ove! ones i 
through the bushes! The rain pelts sie Tis 
rive ay My ree there it is—and the sentry? Yes, 

re he ning against a great stone i 
into the darkness. Asleep! Great Heavens, “te oe 


“rte eorgeat stints ‘hia exter 
uts his i 
voice. But the man, he stirs nor hand ee aes ti 


face is on the boulder, his knees i 
gun—Where is his rifle? . There, oie Caer 
two feet from the now nerveless hand, that had. 


remarked: “It sounds all t, Atkins. What's wrong | but a few minutes ago, held it in such 

with it?” “ You look at it, sir,” was py. The | noble ‘They ing bie Om bls beak 
Captain glanced at the coin, saying: “It’s all right, | the flaps of his coat over his staring eyes, * 

man; it will pass in the canteen.” This apparently | ‘God's lightning! ” almost gasps the sergeant. 
satisfied Atkins, who walked off, making the remark: “It was the angie of the cartridge in his I 
“Tf you say it’s a’ right, sir, it’s a’ right; but it’s the | heard,” w the vigilant one. gun, 
first time I've seed the Queen wi’ w re on.” : “Pick him up, men; gently now |" 


Don’t miss that splendid war story “Shot in the Back,” in the ROYAL for February, 
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The War from Tommy’s Point of View. 


LETTERS WHICH HAVE BEEN RECEIVED BY READERS FROM THEIR RELATIVES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


His Baptism of Fire. 


iday night we were out on reconnaissance 
or fifteen miles over the river, when we found the 


two squadrons of ours, and two 
Infantry, all to'd about 500 strong. 
ped across their position about 9.30 a.m. 
They were about 3,000 strong, and inas finea natural 


tion as it is possible to get in a country full 
Pe good positions. They being in a good position 
naturally meant a bad one for us. 


“They were all along the ridge of a nearly semi- 
circular hill with a long slope, and commanding a 
of about five miles stretch; thus we were in view 
time, whilst not a man of theirs could be seen, 
hidden behind the breastwork of boulders were they. 
“ Different points up to the hill they had evidently 
had distanced, 


8 


WE SHOULD HAVE LOST HEAVILY.. 

“ After that we retired to a safe distance, and a con- 
sultation took place; in the meantime our three = 
came up, and it was decided to once more draw their’ 
fire, so that our artillery could locate them. My troop 
was then ordered to advance on one part of the hill in 
open files. But they were too cute to be drawn that 
way, as firing shell would only fetch one man down, we 

ed out so wide; 80 waited till we got close 


we ehaps peepee 

us to get a bit nearer, when we 

lead, and, of course, os J oe 
.guns to one on our 

Out we went the time, and after us caviar teey 

to the right of the circle; we got the same 


0) fire on our 
the fire, and closed 
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dismoun! 
advanced another thousand yards, and lay down 
but could see nothing but rocks to fire at. © 
“The men lying down were, of course, fairly safe, 
I was in charge of the horses, mounted on a very 
horse omer, Me lot of chestnuts. Our colonel would 
not allow us to take the led horses out of ran: 
would upset the dismounted men, so we 
music. We were a magnificent 
of bullets simply became a 
man or horse ought to have been left 
quarter of the markemen they boast 
our three guns o on them over 
found them out beautifully, and our maz 
started and got in some good work, ha 
on a spot where one of their big guns was 
CLEARED THE BOERS AWAY FRO! 


IM 
“Things were now lively, especially our two 
oher | uadron, and two rouge of Ld 


s 
ey 


Fg 


: 
pope 
espegitl 


ts 


fut 


heads, and in the 

them with dust ; pect a, epee 

all this time they only hit six 

Fa le man, although one of our 
8 


“In the meantime, they sent 


u 


i 
é 
Ss i 
Fe 
H 
EuE 


Ey 


g 


men : 
a to about twenty-five dismounted 
Fancy to yourself a = iy 


soldiers who would obey such 
once we get the Boers on the plains out of their 


they'll bolt like wind. 
I did not sec the slightest 


e 


were not to be shot. Had the possessed any gO 
in they would have come down and us 
away. ve them a good position and a rock behind 
which they can fire, and they'll shoot ; hustle them out 
of their position into the open, and up goes the white 
flag. Had we had more guns to have shelled them, ont 
a good infantry i to do the foot soldiers’ work 
cavalry can't do it unless they leave their horses 


d; on the field it takes half the men to look after 
horses when any dismounted work has to be done), 
we would, I have no doubt, have been able to have got 
in a bit of what is our proper work. 

“Our men swore—troopers can swear—and all 
wanted was to get to close quarters, where they woul 
have stuck a foot and a of lance into the Dutch- 
men. As soon as we stopped firing they stop We 
waited just out of range and fed our horses, but they 
would not attack, so we came home, arriving over the 
river into —— midnight, after being in the saddle 
over nineteen rs; the day before we were over twelve 


RIDING ABOUT TO FIND THEM. 

“It was ee back, to hear our fellows 
consoling one another, P= | saying that next time we 
meet them they won't have things their own way. 

“So ended our baptism of fire, and although we had 
80 few that it was noth’ more than a 
skirmish, still I never expect to bein a hotter corner, as, 
with a more adequate f. rce against them, they will not 
be able to concentrate their fire so much on the one spot. 

“Since then our English troops have been arriving, 
and we have now four strong battalions of foot-guards— 
the Northumberland Fusiliers, the Northamptons, 
Berkshires, and the Yorkshire Light Infantry. On 
Tuesday we start on a flying column to relieve 
Kimberley, and then there'll be ructions.” 

SS 


“Sights to Strain the Eyesight of an English- 
man.” 


5 


Ons of the King’s Ist Li 1 Regiment writes 
Pcs Be ing’s iverpool Regi i 


w here; 
fa the V 


of stones, with a little hole in the bottom 
ie Ape no clothes at all, only a kind of 
ekin over their loins, and they smell terrible. Durin 
the seventeen and a half hours in the train I saw suc 
sights as I never saw in my life before, enough to strain 
the eyesight of au Englishman.” 
—=———— 

All Pride and Distinction Dropped. 


A Maginz of H.MS. Powerful, serving with the 
Naval Brigadein Lord Methuen's division, writes : 
“ A big naval gun came up the other day, a 4°7-in. 
uick-firer, and it did splendid service. We also have 
plage ith greater conernse Louthenaree axe, 
com! ever now, 
and t h I would have liked to be home for Christmas 
I must do my duty with a good heart now that I am 


here. It’s a ing is active service for set 
men . All regimental pride and distinction is. 
dropped, and all hands mix t . The officers work 
along with the men. All 3 have to carry rifles 


now, and advance in the ranks, as they have been 
picked off so much.” 


«An Awful Mistake.” 


Pervats Rosert Carre, of the ll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, writing to his parents in Dum- 
fries Ww 


A Lieutenant who Went through Elandsiaagte. 
Werittne from Ladysmith, a lieutenant in the 
hester 


their guns (7 pounders) 


under our escort. were formed up for attack, and 
were about to advance; shells from the Sboers bursting all 
around us, but fortunately none of our men were injured. 
“ Just at that time the General received information 
that the Boers were stronger than was at first expected ; 
they were about 1,500 strong, and in an almost impreg- 
nable position, intrenched on the top of a hill about six 
miles to our right. Our strength was about 329, so with 
2,000 yards short of ag you can understand 

fink we were useless to attack them. We retired to a 
short distance out of range of their guns to await rein- 
forcements. While we were retiring the Boers wer: 
firing at the train, but the shells were a few short. 
ok of artillery, two squadrons of Lancers, 
ae four companies of the Devonshire 


reserves. 
in extended order for about 1,00) 


when the Boers fire with their artillery, 
heir shells fi over our heads. We still 
vanced to about 1 from their tion, and 


action. did, the range 
being found almost at once. While the artillery 


advanced, and from that time the fight was kept up 
until about 6.30. After fighting our way over 
ridges, we got to close and bayonets we 
charged up the last and eventually rushed the 
enemy from their strongholds, after as hard a fight as I 
think we shall have during the campaign. 

“The General was greatly pleased at the way the 
attack was carried out, dec! he had never seen 2 
» Some of the Gordons who were 


said it was not a patch to the fight we hud on 
Saturday. 
of the heavy fire which was 


. The ground we to get over, in the face 
POURED INCE SANTLY UPON US. 
was such as must be seen before any conception can }> 
formed of the danger of attacking a Hoses in their 
strongholds. One almost wonders how men get over 
orks and. boulders, besides the epliaiers ityiag fron: 
rocks an inters flyi 
the rocks in all directions around so, ie 
“ We had several casualties ; but the Boers’ casualties 
wera terrible. After being driven from their camp by 
us, the Lancers and Hussars charged them as they 
retreated helter-skelter over the plain, and slaughtered 


them by the hundreds. 
“Al gh the Boers fought hard and well until we 
came to close q they were completely beaten 


uarters, 
when they saw the bayonets, and begmed for mercy, 
and allowing them- 
like a flock 


had | some throw down their arms, 
en prisoners, others fieei 
of sheep, only toe —— point of the lance, or 


us advancing under fire. One prisoner told mc 
we must have all been drunk, or we oloald Dare have 
dared to face it. Another said: 

“*Mine Gott, mine Gott, it was nouse us toshootat you : 
you don’t care a hang; you run across, and you don't 


care if we shoot at = 
they are like a lot of ig pee 


five. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CITY AND THE SEA.°| 


By HEADON BILL. 

Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ The Zone of Fire,” “ Caged,” ete: 
POOSHOOOSHHOOOOOO 
beloved of Walter Lynden, meets Homer #' 

Mtsi8 SELLON, 2 omer Fcrrars, 
romoter, alights from a train on the underground rail- 
Nolet has bern ingalted ‘by fellow passenger. 
owlett, a x. 


x k, which sets sail seven days after 
flee ae Bambey wu. Masa Sek her taster casero 


p2scengers, 
Lena Ferrars, an attractive but woman, accom! 
brother on boasd food grag Hew, and promptly falls with Walter, 


the air-tube while he is under water. Walter, to prevent such 
fo to whom he Fela 


a 


CHAPTER X. 
Tus Waite Lapigs In THE GARDEN WING. 

As the tall figure advanced towards him, with hand 
extended in shy but friendly greeting, Walter could only 
stammer out: ; 

«“I—I understood that you did not speak English.” 

“ Considering that from the age of ten to eighteen I lived 
in England, and was educated at Eton, you must credit that 
fiction to Hussein Ali’s—well, let us call it diplomacy,” 
was the astounding reply. “ And it is a fiction which I 
must beg of you to keep up in Hussein’s presence, Mr. 
Lynden, Zohrab, ly. “ There are reasons— 
I cannot an lain * as a ly kisiapaistra em why 
this 80. enjoy , 80 long as 
you remain here, but Hussein aR devel know that we con- 
verze ti gy 

At close quarters Walter could not but admire the mag- 
nificent tions and peergery Semple Baa host, 
though his ogg eye just imposing, 
aan of ti intoak timidity of manner. He regarded 
his guest with friendly eyes, and evinced an almost — 
anxiety to make a good impression, yet showed by his 
nervous watch the door that the interview was a stolen 
one. His age asthe have been five-and-twenty at the 
outside. , . 

“I will do what you ask, of course,” said Walter, “though 
if you are as you say, ‘the boss of the show,’ I can’t see 
phy you don’t kick tie fellow out. I confess I don’t like 

im, 


But Zohrab shook his dhead‘sadly, . 
“You do not know,” said. “Hussein is not a nice 
chap, but he is very faithful to me, and I could not do with- 
out him. And there are reasons, in reasons for his 
wishing to keep me from Euro uences. Doubt'ess 
ou are 8' at cage es ieee like this, and a fellow 
ike me, in the Maldive Islands. ig! grandfather, the first 
of my family to settle here, was an Englishman who fell in 
love with a nativo girl and married her—bad luck to his 
taste. tto’r son—my father, you know—married a 
Portuguese lady from Goa, so you see there isn’t such a lot 


in me.” 
r to pity 


suggestion, such a. longing and dis- 
appointed hope did it call up on the expressive face of 


* Copyright in the United States by Hendon Hill, 


“I wish to heaven I could! ’ he exclaimed bitterly. “ But 

&m not my own master, you see. I mean my position 
here has its duties, duties which I cannot help, literally 
cannot help, fulfilling. My dear father hoped for better 

ings for me, or he would never have sent me home—yes, 
T like to think of it as home—to be educated.” 

Any further onfidences which this singular being had 
been about to make were cut short by the sound of foot- 
mt ag the voice of Hussein Ali in the corridor, at which 
Zohrab fled behind the screen, crouching low. 

“Don’t say I’m here; don’t let on rm have seen me,” 
whispered the ruler of Jogore from hia iding-place. “ And, 
above all, remember that I cannot speak English, unless we 
meet alone.” 

An instant later Hussein stood in the doorway. 

“Ah! his Highness is not here then,” he exclaimed, 
pancing round. “I am to have kept you waiting, 

r. Lynden, but I have been unable to find the Sultan. He 
must be somewhere in the grounds of the Palace, and I have 
just dispatched meseengers to look for him. In the mean- 
while, if you will come with mo we will await him in the 
audience chamber.” 

The idea of an “audionce chamber” in connection with 
the good-natured, rather plaintive individual hiding behind 
the screen in what was presumably his own house would 
have amused Walter at any other time. As it was, he was 
annoyed that this oily busybody had put in an appearance 
before he had had time to question Zohrab about the 
rumoured shipwreck of the Tiber and the passengers believed 
to havo landed on Jogore. He therefore followed his guide 
in silence to a door at the end of the corridor. 

“This is where his Highness receives petitions and— 
7 ne justice,” said Hussein, opening the door and 
adding a peculiar emphasis in which there was something of 
menace to the last two words. 

The apartment was more magnificent in its proportions 
than the billiard-room, and more Oriental in its internal 
architecture. Two rows of marble columns supported the 
roof, and at the upper end upon a dais was a canopied seat 
which, by a very small stretch of imagination, might have 
been called a throne. Close to it and a little in front, placed 
sideways, so that whoever sat in it could cee the occupant of 
the canopied seat, was placed an ordinary arm-chair. 

Hussein had hardly opened the door when there sounded 
astep behind them in the corridor, and Zohrab came up, and 
saying a few words in the unknown tongue to Hussein as he 
passed, stalked to the seat of honour and sat down. Hussein, 
after making a geet: obeissance to his master, indicated 
to Walter that he should take his stand in front, and then 
sat himself down in the arm-chair, fixing his eyes on 
Zohrab’s face and speaking rapidly to him. 

Walter observed that while Hussein was talking a curious 
change came over the man who, five minutes before, had begun 
to ply him with unsought confidences. Zohrab spoke a few 
crisp sentences to Hussein, all the time Walter 
with a stern gaze that was almost fierce in its intensity. 
Walter thought that if “his Highness” was playing a part, 
so as to throw dust in the eyes of “the sweep,” as he had 
called him, he was doing it uncommonly well. 

Presently Hussein turned to him and said :—“ His High- 
ness begs me to express his pleasure that his yacht should 
have been useful to you, and, in return, he hopes that 
you will enlighten us as to the circumstances which led to 
your being found swimming off the coast of Jogore. He is, 
of course, aware through me that you were an officer of the 
vessel that is searching for treasure off one of the atolls 
to the north of the group.” 

Walter saw no reason why he should not give the infor- 
mation—not only as an act of reciprocal courtesy, but as 
part of his already-formed intention to publish to the world 
the fraudulent tactics of the Treasure Recovery Company. 
But in his simple way he saw the chance of a bargain. 

“Yes, I'll tell all there is to be told,” he said, “that is as 
soon as I am put out of suspense about the Tiber. His 
Highness must know whether the rumour you mentioned is 
true—that she has been lost, and that some of her passengers 
had been landed here.” 

Hussein shrugged his shoulders, but turned to Zohrab, 
and fixing his eyes on the latter’s face with an intensity 
scarcely demanded by the occasion spoke for a while in the 
unknown tongue. The Sultan fidgeted uneasily under the 

of the unnecerenry interpreter, and, after replying to 

im briefly, shook his head at Waltcr, as though to negative 

the question. At the same time Walter noticed that his 

sallow face darkened with a u.sh more suggestive of shame 
than of anger. 

Huss: in’s next words in English confirmed the denial made 
by Zohrab in dumb show. “His Highness says that the 
crew of the yu ht garbled the rumour,” raid ke. “omo 
fisherman on the atoll brought word that a large steamer 
had foundered off the coast, but nothing is known here of 
any of her passengers. None of them were landed here.” 

The statement pierced Walter’s heart like a dagger- 
thrust, and for some minutes he could not control himself. 
In fact his grief was so obvious that he wondered no ques- 
tion was put to him as to its cause; but none came, Hussein 
being apparently engaged in watching every changing shado 
on Zohrab’s face. ; 

Mastering himself with an effort, Walter set himself, as 
best he could, to redeem his promise to account for his 
narrow escape from drowning. Necessarily, in order to 
keep up tho fiction of the Sultan’s ignorance of English, 
he addressed himself to Hussein, but now and again his 
eyes wandered to Zohrab’s countenance, and he saw that his 
host was strangely moved by tho story of the swindling 
comyany and of the villainy of Powlett Ferrars. It was 
almoat as though he were amused by the narrative of the 
deception, though Frope: ly indignant at the treatment 

rded to its would-be exporer. 
wis to Hussein Ali's outward reception of Walter’s dis- 
coveries there could be no doubt. ether the feeling was 
genuine or not, his cunning countenance, usually so devoid 
of emotion, was creased all over with wrinkled horror at the 
wickedness of the captain of the Sea Hawk, and still more 


at that of the scheming brother in England. So virtuously 
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wrathful was he that for once he forgot his deference to his 
master and answered Walter direct with: ut going through 
the mysterious farce of first translating what had been sald 
for the supposed benefit of Zohrab. 

, My dear Mr, Lynden,” he exclaimed, sitting forward in 
his chair, “you must at once report this dastardly affair to 
the authorities at Bombay. I am sure that when his High- 
ness understands what happen d ho will place the 
Tulwar at your disposal, so that you may leave at once and 

et there as quickly as ible. One moment, while I place 

im ia possession of the facts.” And he turned again to 
Zohrab, and vociferated in the unintelligible lingo. 

To Walter, confident ns he was that whatever advice 
Hussein gave would be adopted by the ostensiblo ruler of 
Icgore, the prospect of a speedy release from what had 
begun to look very like Captivity came as a refreshing 
surprise. He told himself that if: Zohrab and his “ prime 
minister,” by sending him straight to Bombay, would put it 
in his power not only to prevent the swindling operations of 
the gure, | but to get authentic news of Maisie Sellon’s 
fate, he could afford to smile at the irritating assumption of 
royalty and mysterious juggling with languages. All 
that, and the origin of this costly eztablishment on a coral 
island, would be no concerns of his, 

His satisfaction was complete when, after a prolonged 
conversation with Zohrab, Hussein announced that tho 
Tulwar would start with him for Bombay on the following 
morning. 

“ You should have gone to-night, but for two reasons,” he 
concluded. “The steamer mu:t be coaled, and His Highness 
is loth to part with you so scon. He is devoted to bill.ards, 
and he looks forward to a few yames with you before your 
departure.” 

The “ audience” being over, Zohrab descended from the 
dais, and together with Hussein conducted their guest toa 
luxurious dining-room, where lunch was served to him in 
European style by a dozen softly-treading native servants. 
Neither of the two Orientals joined him at the table, but 
Zohrab, lounging on a divan, drank iced champagne from a 
silver goblet. 

As soon as Walter kad finished, the Sultan jumped up 
eagerly, and Hussein’s back being turned for a moment, 
winked at Walter, going through the motion of using a 
billiard cue. Taking the hint, Walter followed his host 
out of the room, hoping that they would now get rid of 
Hussein. But it was not to be. he man of the oily smile 
and the stealthy step came hard on their heels, and installed 
himself on a settee in the billiard-room, evidently intending 
that the two players should not ke left alone together. 

As a result, the game progressed in cead silenco—a 
curious anomaly when the plo knew that they could 
speak the same language, and one, if not both, was anxious 
toconverse in it. More curious still, when it is remembered 
that the solitary spectator was a’so aware of their linguistic 
abilities, and spoke English himself. To Walter the 
situation was so absurd that he was only restrained from 
putting an end to it by his promise to Zohrab. 

But une ted relief came. Zohrab was in the middle 
of a a well played break which threatened to swamp Walter’s 
feeble score, when suddenly the door opened and a man- 
servant in green and gold livery approached Hussein with 
low salaams, making a whispered communication which 
caused the listener to epring to his feet. After speaking a 
few words to Zohrab, who merely nodded and went on with 
the game without looking at him, Hussein hurriedly left 
the room with the servant. 


bod 
“Thank God that beast has gone! ” he exclaimed under 


“ About the Tiber?” asked Walter cagerly. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Two English ladies, one old, the 
other young—were saved from her, and are now staying in 
the garden wing of my palace.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ZOHBAB THE Enioma. 


Harp ty able to contain himself for excitement, Walter 
blurted out the obvious question; but Zohrab shock his 
head sadly. 

“I do not know their names,” he said. “I have told you 
all that was reported to me. The two ladies were saved from 
floating wreck by some of our fisherinen, and by my 
orders were | in the garden wing. They want for 
nothing, and the apartments are the best in the Palace.” 

“Well, at any rate you can describe them, or, better still, 
take me to see them at once,” cried Walter, seizing his cap. 
But Zohrab made no movement, beyond nerveusly drumming 
the edge of the billiard table with his fingers. 

“ T cannot describe them; I have not seen them,” he re- 
plied gem —| 

‘Not seen two ladies brought to your house after being 
shipwrecked ten days ago!” exclaimed Walter in astonish- 
ment. 

“No; I promised Hussein, before he went to England, 
that I would see no Eu ns duriug his absence,” was the 
extraordinary reply. “Believe me, Mr. Lynden, on this 
occasion I was sorely tempted to break my promise, and I 
have done everything possible to insure the comfort of the 
ladies,” added Zohrab, raising his eyes in piteous appeal to 
Walter's face. 

“You and your precious Hussein are beyond me,” said 
Walter angrily. And then, as a sudden thought occurred 
to him, he put the question: “ But why were not the ladies 
cent to Bombay when your yacht, the Tulwar, went to fetch 
Hussein? If the vessel could take the rumour of their 
safety she could have taken the ladies themselves.” 
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detain British subjects — their will. Where is this 
garden-wing of yours, anyhow ? 
wust sco these ladies at once.” 

“You had friends—possibly relatives—on the wrecked 
ship, and think that the ladies may be they?” 

“The girl I hoped to some day make my wife was on 
board with her mother. Now if there’s really a drop of 
white blood in you, take me tothem and end my suspense,” 
said Walter roughly. “You don’t look like a cruel chap,” 


shaking all over as with an ague. “This 
You shall have your wish if I cananyway 
he said, removing his hands, and looking at Walter with 
frightened, hunted eycs. ‘ You shall have your wish, if it 
costs me everything that I possess, but it is not such a 
simple matter as you deem it.” 

“ Hussein again P ” said Walter scornfully. 

“Yes, Huescin again,” replied Zohrab, glancing with 
apprehension at the doorway. “I pledge you my word hes 


what difficuitics I am — and perhaps, by securing for 
me your sympathy, will enable me to gain your purpose 
ano re readily than if you treated me as an enemy.” 

“Go on, then,” said Walter, “or we shall have that 
snaky devil back again.” 

“There is the chance, but I don’t think he will return 
yet,” replied Zohrab with the ghost of a smile. “I have 
- played a little trick on h.m, you see. That was a bogus 
message which took him off just now, and it will entail a 
visit to the steamer at the where you landed.” 

This statement, no less than the manner in which it was 
made, convinced Walter of his host’s genuine desire to 
comes in him, and, brags 2 deem ee pam = hel; ing 
rescued passengers, to say nothin imse. 
posted in the mysteries of Jogece, bs swung hitmeckt on to 
the edgo of the billiard table and bade the other proceed. 

Thus encouraged Zohrab relapsed into the schoolboy 
slanginess, which came quaintly from the lips of one of his 


majestic appearance. 
aT dout mind conf that I’m in a mortal funk of 
Hussein Ali,” hoe began. “‘The fellow exercises some queer 


sort of influence over me, which I feel rather than under- 
stand, and he and his have been so useful to my family and 
to myself that I don’t know that I should care to 

with him, even if I could. His grandfather served my 
grandfather, his father was to my father pretty much what 
he is to me, and he himself—well, I’m a helpless kind of 
creature, Mr. Lynden, in m matters, and he looks after 
my — affairs for mo a jolly sight better than I could 
myeelf. 

“You are puzzled at findi: a this in a 
supposed desolate island in the ves, Well, my grand- 
father—ho was an Englishman, 

married a native—was a bit of a in his way, I expect. 
At any rate, he amassed enormous wealth, which he had good 
reasons for not going home to spend, so he settled in Jogore 
and built himself this palace, calling himself Sultan and 
taking a Mohammedan name.” 

“ But what about the real Sultan of the group, who lives 
on the principal island and is a tributary of tLe British 
Government?” asked Walter. 

“My grandfather was a cute old file, and got round that 
difficulty in a very simple way,” said Zohrab. “This island, 
as you doubtless saw when you arrived, is in the middle of a 
lagoon, surrounded by a circular recf. It was easy enough 
to produco a few theatrical effects on that outer recf, which 
led the inhabitants of the other islands and atolla to believe 
this one to be haunted. The fiction has been kept up ever 
sincc—it is one of Hussein’s duties now—with the result 
that none of the Maldive natives would set foot on the place 
for any bribo any ordinary man could offerthem. Since our 
occupation no Europcans have been here cither, and the 
island shares the reputation of tae cthe:s for poverty 
and wretchedness, and thero is nothing to tempt the trader. 
The pacsage, too, in the outcr reef is very hard to find and 
naviga‘o, though I have no doubt it would soon be found if 
any European captain had an object in visiting here. Un- 
fortunately that is not the case.” 

“Then personally you don’t care about this solitary 
existence?” said Walter in some surprise. 

“I loathe and detest it,” Zohrab replied bitterly. 
“ Where’s the fun in being shut up here, virtually a prisoner 
in splendid isolation, when my every instinct is for life in 
European cities and for association with my fellow men. 
It is that longing on my part that ia ot the bottom of 
Hussein’s—influence over me,” he added, hesitating in his 
choice of a word. 

“Then why in all conscicnce don’t you kick him and go 
to Europe and enjoy youreelf? You seem to be rich 
enough,” said Walter, looking round at the gorgeously 
furnished room. 

“That's jast whore the tronble is,” replied Zohrab shaking 
his head sadly. “I’m rich enough as long as I stay here, 
but if I went to Europe I should lose all I possess. It’s 
that oe ore Hussein - rem to keep me boxed up, 
away from Suropeans—for fear the craving should get 
the better of me.” is ™ 

“ What's the source of your income, then? If it was 
honestly come by I can’t sce why you should lose it by 
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“That was in my father’ ” was the reply. “He there was any chance of my able to go with you 

dled since my retusa, and om his deathbed Hussein meer apmelay ley gee p Amy ewer my fortune to 
saf my persuading me to remain at least that is the way I feel now,” was tho 

regal a plage gh nag thal a oy eo in bs ai 

or European up-to-date wicket- 

you saw m planks didn’t you ?—and he sees that I have some twelve yards 

alla rich Eng’ Ys luxuries ; but well, oe 

me is the word—yes, he mo never to see irom 

Europeans. : , 
To the English sailor all this sounded the geys becoad in that 

dash; but he noticed that his question as to the source of Bade as Pig: 

the wealth which had founded and preserved such asplendid regret that I 

establishment on a desert island unanswered 

cr evaded. He it. h me and assure them of 
“That I tell you; I do not know myself,” said ee 

Zohrab. “It is quite on the cards that m was Zohrab monoto- 

together by slitting throats in “I will await your 


our friends or 


the naive explanation as v: on 
tothe euschn. of the moment. “ Mething you have told With which sentence, the Sultan strode rapidly 
me,” he went on, “ furnishes a reason for keeping the away, leaving Walter to hurry forward to the . As he 
here when you might have forwarded them to Bombay, nor it a cry escaped him, for seated in the shade of a 
have you e the veiled threats which Hussein used | huge flo’ azalea he = rtly 
towards me. It was almost as though I was a prisoner,and | form of Mrs. while close by was W 


eae b h his head sheepishly. “I can only repeat,” 
ral 8 ly: can 
he “thatein dealing with the ladies I had no thought 
but to do what Hussein would have wished—that was to keep 
them till his return. Asto yourself, you see the threats are 
nothing; you aro to leave us to-morrow, worse luck. 

Walter was it to admit the force of the argument, 
though he shrewdly suspected that Huszein, for some 
intention, and meant to 


How Horses Behave in Battle. 


“Ir is astonishing what a number of firmly 
believe that war-horses go well-nigh with terror 
when in action,” remarked a retired cavalry officer to 


«This idea is absolute nonsense, for, as a matter of 
horee behaves with the utmost 
For shells he has a perfect 


eo long that his mastery ji 
Zohrab feebly, “I couldn’t flout him openly, so I did it 
secretly, and that will have to be the way for me to take 
oa to the ladies, We had better be going now, or he will 

back.” 

Walter sprang down with alacrity and followed Zohrab 
into the corridor. The impression left in his mind by his 
host’s miserable confession of weakness, was that the 


injured, w his head with a 
pn peo Soret Sibly wounded by a fragment of shell, he 
remains on his legs until t down by loss of blood. 

“ War-horses will face a wi ing rifle fire without 


e hail. 
“But for all his nt indifference, the seasoned 
war horse takes a most intelligent interest in the pro- 
gress of a fight. He is familiar with the various trumpet 
calls, and it is with real reluctan$a that he turns his 
back on the enemy when the ‘ Retire’ is sounded. 

“But you should just see him when the notes of the 
‘Charge’ ring out! His ears up, his eyes dilate, 


for became more and more apparent at e 
wherein prick 
he takes a firmer hold of his bit, and, as he gallops 


aside from the main corridor 
paca, Salient Sad Cin wer By arse Seen tate 
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A 
he give vent to his 
does in battle, so he 


* AnE you on syeaking terms with Mr. Chatterkox?” 
“Call ‘it listening terms, and you'll be nearer the 


mark.” 
ee fie 
“ WELL,” he said, “the Boers are cn the move.” 


“ Yes,” she replied, looking at the clock ; “ but there 
are some exceptions.” 


—_ ro 


Jupcs: “ What was your first step in crime which 
led up to this daring forgery?” 

Prisoner: “I! ed the date of one of my wife's 
letters before I finally posted it.” 


—a te 


A LITTLE boy who is just learning to ride a bicycle 
heard a stuttering man talk the other day for the first 
time. Turning to his father, he remarked : 

‘ ve say, that man has a puncture in his speech, hasn't 
e ” 


marble. 

One of the most noticeable features was that the palace 
and the whole of the enormous grounds were incl: bya 
high wall which made it impozsible to see the country 
beyond. On the top of the was a footway a * 
at intervals men were pacing, and here and there the flash 
of steel showed them to be armed sentinels keeping watch 
and ward. 

Walter could not repress a laugh at the sight. 

“You como it rather strong with your army and your 
navy,” he said. “What sort of a look-in would they have if 
a British gunboat was to pay you a visit?” 

“It hasn't happened in seventy years. God grant it may 
never haprev,” said Zohrab gravely, as he made for a 
wickot-gato set in a thick of prickly pear that 
a a wing running tack at right angles from the main 

uilding. : 

“ You aro afraid your toy soldiers would fear badly,” said 
Walter casually. He was a good deal more concerned about 
the identity of tho Tiler’s rescued passengers, whom he 
was atout to see, than about the army of Jogore; but 
Zohrab'’s roply brought h'm up, az he would have called it, 
“all stand ng.” 

“I chould fear for the gunboat,” said the Sultan, 
more curtly than he had yet spoken to Walter in private. 
“Tho lagoon is mined, and thero is a torpede-station at the 
entrance through the atoll.” 

Walter was mors convinced than ever that ho had a lunatic 
to deal with. : 

“You con‘radict yourself,” he enid. “ A few minutes back 
‘ou were Lonsting of your fondness for everything English. 
‘ow you talk calmly of blowing up British gunboats—that 

is if you are serious in what you say.” 
turned on him almost fiercely. “ You force me to 

another humiliating confession,” he said. “Inside these 

walls I have power of lifo and death; outside, within the 

confines of the island and the atoll, I have delegated them 

to Hussein. He mado a point of it because—oh, because 

I'm 2 oy ee 3 ” broke off Zohrab weakly, 

i to 
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« an Address envelope to the Eprror of Pearson’s Weekly, 
ak ee re tm ay ee ee eee against my Bes amnrk it “Jon "ron the top 4 : The 


will close on January 20th. If you can’t call 


you. 
“¥ bet tip, then, and clear out with me 
ap lay Se acer pag oh 


and these ladies to-morrow, for if you stay here till the 


dustman, duchess and dairymaid, are now marked for life, 
e new ROYAL fae furth er particulars. 


re 


n’t 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 27, 1900. 


Was THE UITLANDER’S PETITION ILLEGAL? 


“ Ever sinoe the fateful Bill of Rights declared (in 
1689) ‘that it is the right, of the subjects to petition 
the king, and all commitments and prosecutions for 
such petitioning are illegal,’ it has been the 
fortune of the Crown to undergo a paper bombard- 
ment, the magnitude of which is utterly incompre- 
hensible to the man in the street,” recently said a 
prominent Q.C. to P. WwW. 

“Most petitions to the Cyown,” continued he, “are 
referred to some delegate’ authority. For instance, 
those relative to peerage claims are referred to the 
House of Lords; those concerning the Crown in 
Council, to the Judicial Committee ; whilst, in other 
cases, the power of receiving the petition in the first 
instance is frequently delegated to some responsible 
Crown Officer. 

“A well-known case in point is afforded by the 
familiar petitions for the remission of capital punish- 
ment, which, although nominally addressed to Her 
Majesty, are invariably sent’ to the Home Secretary; 
and, similarly, with those addressed to a Court of 
Justice. 

“Whilst upon this branch of our subject, it is 
interesting to note that, starting with the reign of 
Charles II, the craze for petitioning royalty soon grew 
to such inordinate proportions that a special Act had to 
be passed for its a icmeery 

“ Although probably not one lawyer in a hundred is 
aware of the fact, this Act (which is known as ‘13 Car. 
IL, c. 5,’ and is for the prevention of ‘tumuituous’ 
petitioning) has remained in force right 

DOWN TO THE PRESENT REIGN. 


“Its principal provision is to the effect that no 
petition shall be presented, either to the Crown or to 
the Houses of Parliament, by more than ten persons; 
nor shall anyone procure above twenty persons 
to consent or set their hands to any petition for altera- 
tion of matters established by law in Church and State, 
unless with the previous consent of threc justices of the 
sounty, or the major part of the grand jury. 

“That is the law. 

“In actual practice, however, upwards of 800,000 
pecom on public matters have been presented to the 

couse of Commons during the present reign. All these 
petitions must be written and couched ina particular 

‘orm (which concludes with a prayer) when presented to 
Parliament; but those addressed to the Crown are not 
so hampered, the only condition being that of respectful 


aw er 

«When addressed to Parliament the petition must be 
introduced by a Member of the House, unless it comes 
from the a of London or Dublin. In the 
former case the Sheriffs, and in the latter the Lord 
Mayor, may present it in person at the Bar of the House. 
Needless to say, the House as a whole 


RARELY CONSIDERS PETITIONS, 


the usual proceeding Leing to refer them to the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions. 

“ Another common form of petition is the election 
petition. It is always conducted before two judges. :f 
they differ in opinion as to whether or not the member 
petitioned against has been p:operly elect:d, he is 
allowed tl:e benefit of the doub:. Three judges of the 
Queen’s Berch Division, neither of whom may be a 
peer, are annually appointed for the discharge of this 
most important duty. No appral can be made fiom 
them to the House of Lords, but only to the Court of 
Appeal, and then only provided their Jordships’ 
sanc' ion has been obtained to this course. 

“So much for the lezal asp: ct of petitioning. The 
human aspect of the same is fur more entertaining, 
abounding as it often does in the richest vein of 
unconscious humour. It goes without saying that in 
this, asin most other branches of human effoit, the 
ladies are far uway ahead of we mere men. What, for 
instance, think you of the following extract from a 
woman's petition for divcrce (drawn by herself) 
which wa: recently brought under my notice. 

“Said she: ‘Dark clouds of discord began to lower 
over the sky of wedded felicity, and the minacious 
Tatining of disunion kegan to dart its lurid flames 
across gloomy clouds of atramental blackness, obscuring 
every star of hope and happiness, whose resplendent 
glory illuminated the dawn of the first few brief years 
of her wedded life, when she gave her hand and an 
undivided heart to the defendant, who, in the sultry 
month of June, 189—, after having been warmly and 
snugly wintered within the fond embraces of her loving 
arms, and closely nestled to a heart that teat alone for 
the defendant, showed his base, black ingratitude by 
abandoning her, without cause whatever, except the 
inaatiable thirst for novelty, which is the predominant 
character of defendant's nature.’ 

“For his part, the husband gave a still blacker proof 


of his ingratitude when the case came on for trial. Not 
only did he fuil to appear, but, adding insult to injury, 
he sent a brief note to the foreman of the jur <i 
which he explained that he (the foreman), und his 
fellows would doubtless learn quite as much about the 
real merits of the case by the perusal of pluintiff's peti- 
tion as they could by cross-examining him (the 
defendant) for forty-eight hours on end. “Meanwhile, 
he preferred the society of his ‘novelty’ to that of the 
Court House und—— they could do as they darn please. 

“ Needless to say, the petition succeeded. 

“ Female petitions were not always so well received. 
Tn 1643 0 large number of ladies petitioned the Com- 
mons for the cessation of the Civil War, and 
endeavoured to ry oe their cause by means of a mass 
demonstration at Westminster. £ad to relute, the un- 
chivalrous Commons not only bade them return to their 
roasting spits, but actually started them upon their 
homeward road by means of a cavalry charge, in which 
two of the demonstrators were killed outright and eight 
were severely ‘wounded. 

“ A curious petition was recently decided in a distinctly 
practical manner at a certain North London police- 
court, when the three statutory petitioning neighbours 
appeared with the object of stopping the early morning 
crowing of an obnoxious rooster, the property of a 
fourth neighkour. The latter pleaded the value of the 
fowl—he was a prize bird—and his attachment to it. 

“The law, however, was clear. The necessary three 
objectors were present, therefore the crowing must Le 
stopped. Apparently, 

THE ROOSTER’S FATE WAS SEALED. 
Happily for the defendant, however, his lordship’s 
knowledye was not confined to judicature. Way down 
in Hampshire he himself occupied his few spare hours 
with poultry farming. Hence his remedy was pregnant 
with practicability. 

“*Go home,’ said he to the defendant, ‘take down the 
bird's perch, and renail it within six inches of the roof. 
A rooster always slceps on a perch, and must stand on 
tip-toe in order to crow. Consequently, your bird will 
now le unable to stand erect, and you, gentlemen 
(turning to the plaintiffs), will now be able to sleep. 

morning.’ 

“In these days of Government schemes for old age 
pensions, the following petition, which originated during 
the seventies in Wisconsin, may make instructive 
reading: As:uming that the U.S. Government could 
produce uny amount of coin by the simple expedient of 
turning ont greenbacks, a huge multitude of citizens 

titioned Congress to pass a bill authorising the use of 

ve billion dollara’ worth of paper money every year, in 
order that all persons who found themselves in need of 
it could obtain ten dollars every Saturday night by the 
simple expedient of calling for it at the nearest post- 
office. Alas! for poor Wisconsin humanity! Either the 

tition was too Btopian or Congress was too practical. 
rv any rate, it still lies unacted upon in the archives at 
Washington, where rest so many of its prototypes— 
queer and otherwise.” 
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The Old Man Knew. 


Her Irate Parent (to youth who has tarried Jate of 
an evening): “Young man, do you know it is past cleven 
o'clock ?’ 

The Tarrying Youth: “ Yes, sir. But she has been 
sitting on my hat for the past two hours, and I didn’t 
want to tell her.” 

Irate Parent: “Then hereafter don’t keep your hat 
on your lap. Hang it on the peg in the hall.” 


A Game for Two. 


At this moment something came hurling from the 
gallery and narrowly missed the gifted trazedian, 

Instantly he advanced to the footlizhts. 

“That is a game,” he suid, in a deep voice, “that two 
ean play at!” 

And he took an egg from his pocketand thr sv it with 
all his might. 

It struck one of the pillars of the gallery and seatto ed 
itself impartially over fifteen or twenty of the “sols.” 

He took out another egy, but he did not have to throw 
it. The first one had done the busi ¢3:. 
—— 


He Didn’t Want Comparisons. 


“Tne Sultan of Sulu isn’t such a bad-lockinz fellow, 
after all.” 

“Does that surprise you?” 

“Yes. Think of all the wives he has,” 

Pe It wouldn't do me any good to think of them. What 
of it?” 

“Why, he’s so young Inoking, so lively. s0 debunnaire 
—and with all those wives. It’s the contrast that 
surprises me.” 

“What contrast ?” 

“Why, when I look at you, with only one wife, and 


“That'lldo! That'll do!!” 


=~ 


What Troubled Her. 


“CHARLOTTE, my dear, how is it I find you weep- 
ing? Have you had bad news from your husband ?” 

“Oh, worse than that! My Arthur writes me from 
Carlsbad that he would die with ardent longings for 
me were it not that he could gaze affectionately at m 
picture and cover it with a thousand kisses every day.’ 

“That. is really very nice of him. And pray, is it 
that you are crying for? I would give anything to 
— such a poetic und tenderly loving husband as you 

ave !”” 

“ Ah, yes, my Arthur is very poetical; but let me tell 
you that, just to try him, I slip my mother's photo 
into Ry travelling bag instead of my own before he 
started.” 


Football 
Skill Competition. 
RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 19. 


No one correctly forecast all the matches in this com 
tition, and the £50 in consolation gifts has been divided 
amongst the following ten competitors :— 


W. J. Cris) 8, 4 Louise Cottages, Vi luntary Place, Wanstead, 
Corpoial J. Cowdry, Main Barracks, Enniskillen. 

E. Wats u ‘scnior), Alburgh, Harleston, Norfolk. 

Charles Grey, 69 South Street, Gosport Hants. 

8.F. Eyre, Walreddon Manor, Tavistock, Devon. 

Mary Hik, 95 Cornwall Gardens, 3.W. 

Fred. W. Clowes, Hilleson, Leicester. 

T, David-on, 22 Daisy Road, Ed} aston, Birmingham. 

Jobn Burnett, 15 Sandymount Street, Strammil.is Road, Delfast. 
B. Brett, Cl.eve, near Cheltenham. 


Oo 


The footlall matches ramcd oppcsite will be played on Saturday 
January 27th. ‘to the competit.r who names the correct result of all 
these matches we will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
the results FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 


If no com, etitor gives 
Conso'alion Guts. 


If between now and the close of the football season any one 
competitor wins the hundred pounds prize in full three times 
consccutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
eS 
FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,(C0 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


: be sent either from P.W.or Pastimes. In the latter 

ee Site found valuable hints as to whieh side is ey towin, 

vchody must enter for a ccurpetition who will not abide by the 
Editor’ rision as firal. 

Discnveas ii reach us not later than Saturday, January 27th, 


ef Fp 


directed, 
t their name and address in the wided, and send to 
FOOTBALL No. 22," Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, W 
8 Zit coupons are ‘at eendcrs’ risk, and if they go astray, from what- 
ever cause, we do not accept responsibility. 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Week, 


OR 


£50 iz) Consolation Gifts. 


OOOO OO 00000000 0SOOOOOCOCOOCES: 


6 Competitors must attach their private address to their attempts. 
Qo jrize will le sent to any post-office, refreshment rooms, or 
other place at which lettcrs are called for, Attempts bearing such 
addresses will be disqualitied. 


7% It must te taken asa condition of the competition that anybody 
jon. 


ccmpeting therein agrees to abide by the Editor's tiual decisi 


You shonld get the football couron in Pastimes, It is the 
simplest thing of the kind, You have one fcrecast free and you 


may have as iwany more ns you like at one penny a time with thie 
sulprising discount, viz., that you may make nine extra attcmpts for 
sixpence and eighteen for one shflling. 


Feeotbali Coupen No. 22. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, January 27th. 
Cro:s cut which ycu consider will te the losing club. For a draw 
don’t cress out either. 


1 Sheffield Wednesday v 2 Bolton Wanderers. 

3 Queen's Park Rangers v 4 Wolverhampton Wand. 
5 Manchester City v 6 Aston Villa. 

7 Preston North End v 8 Tottenham Hotspur. 


9 Bristol City v 10 Stalybridge Rovers, 
11 Southampton v 12 Everton. 
13 Stoke v 14 Liverpool. 
15 Newcastle United v 16 Reading. 
17 Portsmouth v 18 Blackburn Rovers. 
19 Jarrow v 20 Millwall. 
21 Walsall v 22 West Bromwich Albion. 
23 Derby County v 24 Sunderland. 
25 Burnley v 26 Bury. 
27 Sheffield United v 28 Leicester Fosse. 
29 Wales v 30 Scotland (R.U.). 
31 Richmond v 32 Blackheath, 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED 


“SHORT STORIES is a marvellous pennyworth.” That’s from P.W., so that it must be so. 
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He Wasn’t a Kangaroo. 


Aw hereditary eget | 
and Rifle Brigade, an it is a menace to the 
these two regiments to be stationed in the same town. 
A soldier of the Black Watch at a theatre, in passing a 
private of the Rifle Brigade, stepped heavily and, 
perhaps, tabpationst upon the latter's foot. 

"Fo handy 7 foot! he hissed menacing] 

“You on m " i . 

“ Well! eid the Highlander a cally, “ Y aia 
ma best tae leap ower it; but a Hie on is only 
ss een when he’s ane o’ the Black Watch. I’m na 
a ka’ ” 

The battle that ensued would have done credit to 
Elandslaagte or Glencoe. 


The Remedy that Failed. 


“Ir will only be necessary for pam | about half 
a teaspoonful +f the mixture ‘ate kis cup of coffee each 
morning,” the circular said, “and the taste for tobacco 
will gradually depart from him. He may not cease the 
use of tobacco immediately, but within a week he will 
begin to abhor tobacco, if the mixture is given to him 
faithfully every bn 

And so the young wife sent five shillings, and got a 
bottle of the tobacco cure. 

“Not very nice coffee this pceigs, he remarked 
drily the first time she dropped the half-teaspoonful of 
the mixture into the cup. 

“It’s the same as we've been using for months,” she 
replied coef 

Now, lo and behold! he was a pretty smooth proposi- 
tion himeelf, and he had, unbeknownst to her, seen the 
bottle of mixture when it was delivered. 

So after dinner that evening he produced a large 
bulky package of fine-cut tobacco from his pocket and 
took therefrom a plenteous chew of tobacco. It was the 
first chew he had ever taken in her presence, and she 
marvelled greatly thereat, but she determined to persist 
with the “treatment.” 

‘Very bad coffee again this morning, isn’t it?” 
he inquired at breakfast the next morning. 

“T'm sure it tastes the same to me,” she replied. 

That evening after dinner he produced a short, black 
clay pipe and a package of a new kind of tobacco that 
was as black as jet. 

“Thought I'd bring this old pipe up from the office,” 
he explained cheerfully. “It’s as sweet as a nut.” 

Whereupon he filled the house with aroma strong 
enough to break rock. 

The next evening he brought home a box of c 
he had purchased at an a m, and after hejbad ed 
one of them after dinner all of the people in the neigh- 
bouring flate stuffed cotton in the hall ode keyholes. 

That evening her resolution deserted her. After 
dinner, for the first time to her knowledge, he pulled 
out a package of cigarettes, lic one, and began to smoke 
it. 


it. 
She went upstaira, poured out the remaining portion 
of her five shi hae sore of anti-tobacco ining Po and 


carefully hid the bottle. 
as ee's all right this morning,” said he at breakfast 
the next day. 


“ Yes,” she said abséntly. 

When he had finished his dinner that evening hs 
lighted one of his usual brand of good cigars. 

“Men are mysterious to me,” she thought, regarding 
him out of the corner of her eye. . 

“ Women only think they're foxy,” he thought, blow- 
ing smoke rings into space. 


Mamma: “No; you've had enough cake.” 
Tie Four-year-old: “O, mamma! Please can’t I have 


too much ?” 
ji 
Ir has been said that speech was given man to con- 
ceal his thoughts. This is not the true answer. Speech 
was given to man to prevent other people from ing. 
ee fl 


“Don'r you think the engagement should be as 
binding as the marr'age ?” 

“More so. 
the rings.” 

et Fee 

Nep: “I wonder if it astonishes a girl when a fellow 
‘atches her under the mistletoe.” 

Ted: “It must. She always seems to be rooted to 


the spot.” 
— eh 
“I see that a man named Prziboworsky is accused in 
Berlin of being a spy.” 
“Oh, well, he can console himself in his hour of 
disgrace by the thought that he never did bear a good 


name. 
——~ 

Tue tram car was crowded, as usual. 

“Oh!” suddenly cried an old gentleman. “ Look 
rit !” he continued augrily, “I believe you trod on my 

‘oot pu ly. 

“I beg pardon,” replied the offender suavely, “I'm 
trying to introduce this new corn salve. Try a box; it 
will remove that corn of yours.” 


were wise not to 

individual striving 

peiagiae 
wa 
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Look atthe difference between the cost of 


EVERSES TasT. 
D.TOVICTORY 


A Onecx ro BaitisH Anus Maxes 


Victory More Certain. 


Processes without a check occurs so seldom that it 
it. No matter whether it be the 
an object which he has set bis 

atiaining, ov the in 

to foremost ranks of commerce, or 
senting, oe army into the enemy’s 
tory to avenge or uphold the honour of his own 


country, all must expect checks and rebuffs, no matter 


how well they think they have laid their plans. 

But to thoss who possess grit and go, such checks 
serve only as stimulants to greater exertions; the fact 
that they are held stationary for a time stiffens their 
nerve, and makes them more dete than ever to 
reach.the goal. A reverse in no wise signifies defeat, 
for by its effect it really brings men nearer to ultimate 
victory, as they push forward with the grim determina- 
tion that sweeps away e obstacle. History 
furnishes abundant proof that this is more especially 
licable to Britons than to any other men on the face 


give us 
MANY BRILLIANT EXAMPLES, 


One of the most brilliant — of the siege of 
Sebastopol was the attack on Redans, the British 
making the assault on the Great Redan, and the French 
operating a: the Little Redan. The attack is 
usually called a successful one, although we were com- 

lied to fall back after 2 very sanguinaryencouuter. But 
The Russians evidently understood that the check given 
to us would only stimulate us to a greater effort, and in 
the night they wieely abandoned the southern ports. 
This was an mg eo tribute to British tenacity. 

The Indian Mutiny afforded several instances of 
reverses leading to victories, bat we will confine our 
attention to one. Among the struggles in and around 
Cawnpore, there was one on November 27th when 
General Windham attacked the Gwalior rebels and was 


for the purpose, and 
our advance was cheched by reverse at Isandula in 
January, 1879. Once more the effect was to ensure 
the better accompli hment of the task in hand ; it nerved 
us, and we went at it with 


OUR INNATE BULLDOG TENACITY. 
Reinforcements were promptly dispatched, and, at 
Ulundi, King Cetewayo pe his sorrow the ae 
signification of a “check” to Britain. 

Our next example is peculiarly appropriate at the 
present time, inasmuch as it gave General Sir Frederick 
(now Lord) Roberts the bay tae wa of executing the 
remarkable exploit that made him famous, and it augurs 
well for the result of the campaign which he has just 


ee Iso tke & of the weak Sh 
uly, , the weal ere who 
had teen made Wali Gani by the British, pred er 


and joined the army of the rebel Ayoob Khan. General 
Burrows marched to Maiwand, and with an inferior 
force made an attack on the rng lg wien posi, 
tion occupied by the rebels; but a desperate fight 
he was compelled to withdraw, our loss being heavy. A 
fortnight later Roberts left Cabul with a force half as 
numerous as Ayoob’s, every man strong in the determi- 
rire that the previous check should only be a step to 
victory. 
On ee 1st the two armies met, and Ayoob 
was utterly routed, his camp and all his cannon falli 
into our hands, 

El-Teb, in the Soudan, was the scene of a reverse on 
ge Aeon 1884. Baker — was —— a 

Eeyp roops op the rebels, and was com- 

pletely defeated. Although this was not a British 
reverse, in the strict sense of the word, as the troops 
were Perrien, yes wee check to the re uest of 
the Soudan, in which this country was so much inter- 
ested, and we took it to ourselves. victory in 
case followed closely on the heels of the check; on 


February 29th Graham attacked the rebels 


* The Russian Crusoes of Svitzberzen ” in the new ROYAL is the most marvellous record of true travel ever written. 


thousand. 
days of 1891 Manipur, a small, native 


Assam and Burmah, gave us another 
aa eo eee ete Br, Gstarteod = 
and by complete victory. Mr. Grimwood 
ordered to push on from Assam to wi 
small force, in order to recognise the » and 
; they were unable to ir 


=o OU lee BD 
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; he skilfully defended 

: and in end the Manipuris fled before an 
advancing British contingent under General Graham. 
Manipur was deserted, but the natives Gradually returned 
to their homes, while the Regent, Senaputti, and 
others were caught and 


s 
an 
oe 
—T wa Te ee a le le le 


that this will only lead 
The British “never know when 
Napoleon. The reason is plain—we never are 


————_s go —__—_. 
Swzet Grew (affectionately) aad you wouldn't 
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like me to leave you, would = 
Papa (fondly) : “Indeed I would not, i yi 
Sweet Girl: “Well, then, I'll marry Mr. Poorchap. 
He's willing to live here.” 


IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL, SIGN THE 


T 
COUPON ON THE FRONT PAGE. . 


476 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds for any number of claims to the 
extent of #1,000—not for one only. 41,000. specially 
pre pay oy ag le 
whom notice of claims, under the ' aa 

Insurance ticket 


will be paid by the above Corpora‘ the legal tativ. 
person spt v Ble cepa pm Taig prs 
excursion tickets, and post-office in any of fi eget 
vans, and railway servants travelling servants’ 
on ),and who, at the time of accident 
had in his, or her, the Coupon on the first ; 

or the paper in w it is, with oc her, usual signature, written n 

or p> pro at the foot. This paper may be 

aca of abode, #0 long as the coupon is signed 


, OF piazing foot that 
or ” the Insurance 
, or the in 
a Ft fae beh he ees ene ose a 
oan ven of . hraveidet yoda tion at above address, 
2 of suc ‘ 
within three of its conurrencs. - — , 
The above conditions are ea:ence of the contract. 
This nce holds good f current issue 
pe preg yee holder to a benefit of and is matect to, the Foon’ Mocs 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3, Company, » Act,” 
The Purchase of this ication is admi 
Pamismunder Soc B0e the Act. A Print rin? pA peck wyeomnel Be 
office of this Journal, or o; the enid Corporation © person can recov . 
on more than one Coupon t of this paper in respect of the same viak. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 27, 1900. 


Risks Too Great. 


A sTaBLz lad was taken ill on a visit to London 
and a friend gave him the address of a doctor to whom 
The lad came back shortly and reported 


got some medicine,” said he, “ but I’m blowed 
if I went to that doctor of yours!” 


in, 
when I saw on the , and 
below it ‘10 tol... When I saw that I said to myself, 
‘T’ll be hanged if I take se such risks as that!’ Sol 
went two doors farther, and saw another plate, with ‘ Dr. 
Y,’ and below it ‘3 to 5.’ The odds were shorter, and I 
went to him.” 
a Ge 


The Words and Thoughts 
of a Kind Caller. 


TxE close of Mrs. Brown’s call on Mrs. Smith. 

This is what they said: 

Mrs. Brown: “I've hada delightful call. It is always 
such a pleasure to be in your house; everything seems 
so charming and homelike. You may be sure that I 
shall call again very soon and often. Good-bye, dear, I 
shall expect you at our housé just as soon as you can 


get there. 

Mrs. Smith: “It’s very mean of you not to stay 
longer. You are always in such a hurry! But then 
it’s no wonder you long to get home ngain; such a 
delightful place, you know. Now don’t be such a 
stranger, but call as often as you can. Oh, yes, it won't 
be long before you see me. Good-bye, dear.” 

This is what they thought: 

Mrs. Brown: “There, thank ess, that call’s over. 
And she calls herself a housekeeper! Mercy! That 
house is no better than a kennel. And what airs she 
yote on over that ugly furniture! I'll bet anything 

y have it on the instalment plan. They won't see 
me there again in a hurry. If she calls at our house— 
and it will be just like her to come spying round—I'll 
take care not to be in.” 

Mrs. Smith : “How I detest that two-faced thing! I 
thought she'd never go. I sup it was a treat to her 
to sit in a decent room for a while. I hope I shan’t see 
her again for a year, at least. The idea of my return- 
ing her call! Just catch me at it!” 
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“T UNDERSTAND Turner is 


quite an athlete.” 
great speciality is running up and jump- 


——— => fe 


ae Yes. His 
ing board bills. 


“ Yes, she is a ho h ffe 
ious uae faa who has suffered a great deal 


“Indeed! And what is her belief? ” 
“That she can wear a No. 3 shoe ona No. 6 foot.” | 


———— § 


O'Mutiicay: “Phwat kind av a job have yez now, | 
O'Hara ?” | 

O’Hara: “Shure it’s an aisy job I have now. Dinny. | 
I stand on the corner wid wan sign hung on the front av | 
me and wan sign hung on the back av me, and, be gorra, 
betwane the two I git me livin’.” 

— of 

“Wat did Mr. Cummings s.y to you last night, 
Clara, when he was trying to button your glove? ” 

“Why, he said any wan who made gloves tbat | 
wouldn't button easier than mine ought to yive up the | 
busines3.” 

“Well, dear, take my advice and don't waste any 
more time in that direction.” 


eet fe 
“ PLEASE, sir, justa penny?” pleaded the thinly-clad 


r. 
“T have nothing for you!” blurted the pompous man | 
in the £25 overcoat. | 


“ Surely you wouldn’t turn a person away such anight | 


as this?’ 
“Wouldn't I? 

mana ger. 

night. 


Why, man, I am a theatrical | 


I turn away hundreds of yeople every 
eee fe 


Whew he had asked her to be his wife and she 
had answered “ no, that could never be,” he was utterly 
crushed. 

“ T shall never smile again!” he protested. 

“In that event I believe papa would he glad to | 
employ you as his butler!” she exclaimed with the | 
utiost kindliness. Since she chose not to accept him | 
as her husband, her sensitive conscience wis rejoiced to 
suggest to him other snglormee which, if less lucra- | 
tive, would at least afford lim a liveliiood. 


——_— 


Valets with Peculiar Duties. 


Appiyina for a situation as valet, a refined young 


fellow of twenty-five was, to say the least, somewhat 
astounded after an interview with the com) anionle-s 


gentleman. 

In addition to the orthodox requirements, th: litter 
requested that his servant should rock him to sie spatter 
dinner, a cushioned hammock stretching from wall to 
mull ot his smuhing-room Leing pointed out as his 
couch, 

While gently swingin the net, the va'et would per- 
fume the air by smoking scented cizarettos, leaving the 
room noiselessly with the first enere, For thee and 
other services £150 por year would be given. Did the 


| applicant approve ? 


Need'iess to remark, the lover of ense was soon in 
posaession of a dutiful servant. 

The Japanese valet of a much travelled gentleman was 
burdened with many and peculiar duties, Not only dic 


' he dress and overlook his master’s tuilet: from no other 
\ hands would the latter accept his daily cup of tea, 


nobody could make it to such perfection as the jolly 
Jap, and nobedy knew how to serve his bowl of rice with 
his attendant’s delicacy. 

Anadwirable artist, the valet tattoed the body of his 
employer in all styles of fanciful designs—fans, um- 
Drellas. scaly monsters in rainbow tints, excented with 
faithful minutenes:. Every patch of skin eave the 
breast and uncovered paris was illuminated, the em- 
Dlazoned one being proud to be photographed in +emi- 
nude state, 

Every few days the Eastern artist painted the lave 
breast of his employer. cl:oosing some topical or humor. 
ous subject, according to fancy. At his death the vatet 
became possessed of £1,000 and mueh valuable plate m 
recognition of five years devoled service. 

An advertisenient to this effect was inserted in an 
American paper: * Wanted, a young gentleman gs valet. 
educated. refine], ete., ete. and able to wear No. 5 
shoes and 24-inch corsets.” This wearin; of the master’s 
tieht clothes to case them of newness is a great trial to 


' many valets. One who can pinch himself into Cinderella 


shoes and squeeze his waist within fashion plate limits 
is indecd a treasure. 

Few people care to entrust the writing of their love- 
letters to others. One valet, however, pens sentiment 
to the dictation of his employer, the litter obeerving 
no embarrassment in revealing his passion to the 


| geribe. 


> 


THE SPHE 


THE GREAT NEW ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
EDITED BY CLEMENT SHORTER. 
PRICH SIXPENCE. 


The first number of THE SPHERE will be published on January 27th, and will be obtainable of all Newsagents and Booksellers, and at all the 
Railway Bookstalls. 
THE SPHERE will contain the most interesting pictures of the War in South Africa, from Sketches and Photographs by our Six Special War Artists. 
THE SPHERE will be a bright up-to-date paper for the Home. 
THE SPHERE will be printed by Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
very 
THE 


best style. , 
SPHERE will spare no expense to illustrate all current events of interest in the finest and most artistic manner. 
THE 
HE 


the QUEEN’S PRINTERS, on fine paper, and will be got up in ail respects in the 


SPHERE will take its place in the front rank of Illustrated Newspapers, and will be a distinct advance in illustrated journalism. 
SPHERE will not be overcrowded with advertisements. It will appeal to everyone who can afford to take in a sixpen.y weekly paper. 


six SPECIAL WAR ARTIS'I'S. 


isti ‘shed newspaper artists and of the most famous writers of the day will contrib 
number of the most distinguishe pap NE SPHERE. y ntribute to 


THE WRITERS THE ARTISTS 
: who will work for “The Sphere” include: , 
who will contribute to the first volume include: v. D. auoun, Bl 6. Gnee rte MANTON LINLEY SAMBOURNE ( 
STANLEY BERKELE RI. W. T. SMEDLEY ! 
Hangin GEORGE GISSING poh A. BIRKENRUTH SIDNEY PAGET SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. 
ERT BUCHANAN THOMAS HARDY . Miss MAUD CLARKE WAL PAGET LANCELOT SPEED 
HAN F. BULLOCK BE. W. HORNUNG, “Q OSCAR ECKHARDT J. BERNARD PARTRINGE, R.I, E. T. SULLIVAN 
LL CAINE JEROME K. JEROME W. PETT RIDGE J. FINNEMORE, R.I. CARTON MOORE PARK LANCE THACKERAY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS MAARTEN MAARTENS ADELINE SERGEANT  eeereees ROBERT M. PAXTON HUGH THOMSON, RL 
ss MARIE CRELLI A. B. W. MASON. arg Miss CHRIS HAMMOND JOSEPH PENNELL EDGAR WILSON. 
ANDREW DEAN F. FRANKFORT MOORE J. A. DUDLEY HARDY, R.1. ERNEST PRATER T. WALTER WILSON, R.I. 
USTIN DOBSON BE. NESBIT Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD | A, STANDISH HARTRICK L. RAVEN-HILL W. B. WOLLEN, R.1. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS JOHN HASSALL CHARLES ROBINSON 


W. E. NORRIS 
. _ eee 
Every Newsagent can supply tt if tt is ordered at once; he one Sree all that may be required if he orders at once, but he cannot ensure this after 


e date of publication. 
or a faithful Pictorial record ot the War 


THE SPHERE. 


Publishing Offices: 6 GREAT NUW STRAAT, LONDON, B.C. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Paces More PaRrticuLaRLY FOR LaDIEs. 

TSOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, 0 far as apace 
permits. Envelopes should le marked Home Notes. 


Tn Case of Poisoning, wari all 


pint of warm water ia within reach of everybody, and 


is an excellent emetic. 
. Take three pounds of 
To Make Sausages. ox. fat and lean, cut 
into small pieces, s:ason with three dessertspoonfuls of 
powdered sage, half an ounce of eult, half an ounce of 
Pepper. Mix all well together, and then press it through 
well cleaned skins with a sausage machine, and twist 
into lengths required. (Reply to SHamRock.) 


Try Baking Fish, %,this really is the tect 


should be placed on a greased tin, covered wit buttered 
paper, and cooked in » moderate oven. Fish treated in 
this way will be as delicate as if boiled, and will have 
more flavour. The cook should be careful in baking fish 
not to dry it up. Serve with white sauce poured over, 
or a rich curry sauce. 


Eiderdown Quilts mY be cleaned at home 


by washing ina lather of 
boiled i Do not rub the quilt, but work it with the 
hands an ueeze out carefully. Shake it out and 
place in the air to dry, or in a warm room, constantly 
shaking it gently to assist the drying process. The 
quilt will require ceveral days to dry, and a deal 
of attention hestowed on it, but the result will be good. 
(Reply to E. H.) 

for this is an 


Do Not Fear Night Air, orouse many 


people offer for closed bedrcom windows! There is a 
saying that half the disenses we suffer from are caused 
by sleeping with closed windows. There is probably 
some exaggeration in this statement, but the fear of 
night air which some people have is unreasonable. Bear 
in mind, too, that in large towns the comparative 
absence of emoke at night makes the air purer than it 
is in the daytime. 


A Good Boiled Batter Pudding 1, 


as follows, and it should be firm enough to cut in slices. 
Eaten with butter and brown sugar it is delicious. 
Weigh os! “ht ounces of dvied flour, add a pinch of 
salt, are cows. Breas two eggs into the flour, and beat 
them teecther with a ween spoon, Cradually add | 
nearly « pint of wilt, stirring very smouthly all tho | 
time, unii! the batter is -vell mixed. Pour intoa grensed 

basin, and boil for two hours. Yura” out “ive padding, | 


and serve at cncs 
. is casily made, provided the 
A Swiss Roll oven is very hot. Take a tea- 
cupful of dried flour, the same quantity of caster sugar, 
a pinch of galt, and a teaspconful of baking powder. 
Mix all together in a basin. Break two eggs, add to 
the flour, eto., and beat all together thoroughly, adding 
a little milk if necessary. Grease a Yorkshire pudding 
tin, spread the batter in it, and bake at once in a very 
sharp oven. Have ready a piece of kitchen paper, 
dredge it with caster sugar, turn the sponge on to this 
when done, spread at once lightly with preserve, roll 
bi the paper and place on a sieve. (Reply to COUNTRY 

EADER. 


FASHION DOES NOT CHANGE 


to any very great extent where underclothing is 
concerned, and, by varying the trimming a Little, 
one can usually keep one’s garments up-to-date, 
for a really ble pattern is distinctly a thing 
to keep. The model of the lady’s 
calico knickerbockers, which are 
being with 
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is a thoroughly good one. It may 
be used in two ways. T. 
with some good Swiss embroide 
ea mind that the said emb 
ry has a good firm edge, if you 
want lt to wear), it would be very 
useful for daily use, the material 
poe gathe into a band at the 
e. 
Minus the band, and trimmed 
with Valenciennes or Torchon 
lace, the pattern paight well be used for evening 
wear. The small sketch inthe margin will give 
‘. you some idea of this gratis pattern. 
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Meat for Children shouldbe either roasted, 


fried, richly-stewed, or twice-cooked meats should be 
iven to thoes, and pork, veal, pe and duck should 
Bs quite excluded from their bill of fare. 


To Ke S es Soft and White, 
wash them fa nare Petes with ee tartaric acid in 


it, then rinse in plenty of cold water. Take care not 
to put in too much tartaric acid, or the sponges will be 
spoilt. 


. hed 
A Sheet of Mackintosh with common yellow 
soup and some good crystal soap alternute:y. Scru 

the bartace with a dinnal well covered in soap. Then 
rinse in cold water and hang out of doors. (Reply to 


Newrowy.) eee 
° asac rom the fr: 
Try Baked Plaice firets eo generally seen. 
Cut into slices a nice thick plaice; dip each piece into 
iced vinegar, arrange the fish on a greased bakin 
dish, cover with breadcrumbs mixed with choppe 
lemon ard and parsley, and ecatter little bits of dripping 


over. e in a quick oven till the crumbs are quite 
brown and crisp. Beers with a little anchovy sauce ina 
tureen. 


If the Smell of Frying | yi 

examine the bottom of the frying-pan, 
the House gna you will probably find “That ft is 
covered with burnt fat, which smells directly it is at all 
hot. Besides washing the pan inside and out with 
strong soda-water, immediately after it is used, it is 
necessary occasionally to boil it out in a r vessel 
with strong soda-water and soap. Directly the burnt 
greace is removed, the strong smell of frying in 
the house when the pan is on the fire will exist no more, 


To Press Embroidery Successfully. 


Fo'd a blanket three cr four times and cover with a 
clean cloth, lay the embroidery face downwards on this. 
Place a thin damped cloth on the back of the em- 
broidery to Le pressed, and then quickly use a very hot 
iron on the wet surface till it is quite dry. By this 
method a steaming process is carried out which smooths 
the linen and greatly improves the effect of the work. 


(Reply to JANE.) 

Cauliflower Salad. Lol mopar Fob 
and water, then boil till just done, but not broken at all. 
Divide into bouquet-like pieces. Tuke asa!ad bowl, and 
put in it three tablespoonfals of best salad oil, one of 


, Vinegar, and a. teaspucaful of tarragon vinegar,. with 


pepperand ralt. Mix all together, put in the cauli- 
Mower, and ger tly work the under pieces to the top, so 
as to coat all with the sauce. The vegetable need not 
Bequite uid for tho salad. Serve with a hot roast 


jo:nt. 
To Oviilerate Tattoo Marke, The follow. 
tions fr removing the unsightly tattoo marks were 
iven to me by a gentleman who had followed them 
imself. “ Make a solution of tannic acid, and prick 
this well into the old marks, off first blood, and 
touch the pricked parte with ni of silver, but be 
careful not to go outside the first pricked surface. 
Dust the skin with dry tannic acid. A scab will form 
where this treatment was carried out.” My correspon- 
dent informed me that this process was not more pain- 
ful than the tattooing. (Reply to A. J. HanRison.) 


How Many People Grumble About 
Stockings Wearing Badly 4, ll pred 
first washing. No doubt new stock are a 
luzury, nent eg comfortable to = feet. aan 
well-known t when once stockings and socks are 
washed the threads shrink and consequently a tighter 
fabric is produced. Therefore, to wear wal, hosiery 
should invariably be washed before it is worn, and it 
will have twice the wearing power that it would other- 
wise. If carefully washed in a lather of boiled soap and 
soft water, the material will never become “ and 


uncomfortable,” which is a complaint I have heard of 
old stockings. 


This Pickle for Hams and Bacon 
is what you want. The following quantities will suffice 
for two hams, if _—_ in the same pan. Pound and 
sift one pound anda half of salt, two ounces of saltpetre, 
one drachm of cochineal, ree of very coarse sugar, 

lo 


and a very few cloves of t. Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly together, place in a until all 
becomes a little warm, but not melted. rub the 


ham all over with it before a strong, clear fire, until the 
ham is a fine red. Then let it stand in a ham pan, 


when a gill of cold spring water A 


should be a“. over it, 
ru “~ 
(Reply 
AUGUST. 


HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS. 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters upon sub- 
jects ccunected with the investment of money. Wes gfve 
careful consideration to every question submitted to us, 
Letters to be answered in the next possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and be 
addressed to the Investment Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Tue great question now is as to when the war qill finish, 

and upon the correct answer must depend the course of 

From careful inquiries we are inclined to think 

the South African houses expect that hostilitics 

will be near an end about next May, and this idea is based 

uron the fact that the Transvaal winter begins then, and 

that the Beers could no longer occupy the heights. If this 

should prove at all correct, it will good rews for the 
investing public. 

A carirat investment is Local Loans at its present Price. 
The interest is 3 per cent., paid quarterly. The price is 
under par. Assoon asthe money situation becomes per. 
manently relieved, this stock will be worth at least from 
102 to 1 3. 

Tr stands to reason that it must be a good “ straddle,” to 
use a Stock Exchange term, to cell Consols and buy Local 
Loans. The former yields 24 per cent., and stands at 9, 
while in 1908, the interest will come down to 2} per cent. 
The security in both cases is practically identical. 


Tr is not the time for ‘ion; but those who believe 
that the war will result in a British victory, should buy th: 


better class South to hold. East Rands and 
Chartereds are among the best. 

Hone railway dividends are now to be known, 
They are not likely to prove so bad as the have 


seine aa but they will not be of a character to justify 
immediate higher prices. Holders of home railway stocks, 
however, should not sell, as there is of equal 
stability in which they can put their money. 

TuEre appears to be a little doubt as to what is going to 
happen to water stocks. Some time og aad 65 
be regarded as the safest cf investments, they are now 
declining in public favour. If waterworks follows them, 
the “ gilt-edged” investor will to . It is, of 
course, potas that the County Council interfere with 
the water companies before long; but it can scarcely do 
this save on equitable terms. It may, therefore, be wise 
not to buy any more of these securities, 


Ir is noted with some regret in the City that the National 
Discount een has decreased its dend, while the 
pany has increased it. The 
not easily to be discovered ; but it is probably to 
> eareeg pera accede 
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The endorsement of Scott’s Emulsion 
me from persons of all walks of life. 
e medical profession praises it highly 
ud uses it most extensively, and persons 
rom all the rounds of the social ladder 
nite in testifying to the splendid 
‘overties of this valuable remedial 
ent. 

You cannot doubt the wide range of 
scfulness of cod-liver oil, and, whereas 
tr about a century this oil was pre- 
‘ribed in its raw state, in spite of its 
ste and the difficulty of digesting it, 
wiencs has now found the way to get 
he most gocd out of this oil without 
aving to meet the obstacles of taste 
ud tax upon digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion comprises not only 
od-liver oil, but also i pophosphites 
f lime and soda, and glycerine. The 
¥pophosphites aid digestion, feed the 
‘rves, sustain the brain, and assist 
1 the healthy formation of bones of 
hildren, while the glycerine prevents 
crinentation and is of important use 
, facilitating the absorption of the 
i}, ; 

The combination, therefore, of these 
andard remedial agents, which make 
P Scott's Emulsion, is an exceptionally 
anhle one, 

or 


Here is proof of this fact: 


imam ss CPEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
Bronchitis and | 
Pleurisy. 


“For any one affected with the 
same, Scott’s Emulsion is worth 
its weight in gold.” 


MICHAEL CONWAY. 
(From a photograph.) 


“17 Tack St. Helena Road, 
“ Bolton, Lanes., April 16th, 1899. 
.. “Dear Sirs,—After a severe attack of 
bronchitis and pleurisy, which left me 
with scarcely any flesh on my kody and 
almost too weak to walk, I was advised 
to try Scott’s Emulsion, and almost as a 
last resort, after having tried so many 
remedies, I purchased a small bottle, 
and now thank the lucky hour that put 
my adviser in my way. I am now in a 
compl:te way to recovery. I had been 
troubled with the above complaints 
more or less for years, and, for anyone 
affected with the same, Sectt’s Emulsion 
is worth its weight in gold —I remain, 
yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ Micnarn Conway.” 

Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy in any sense of the term. Its 
formula is freely given to physicians, 
and highly endorsed by them. Even if 
other forms of cod-liver oil have been 
tried in vain, Scott’s Emulsion quickly 
proves its superiority by effecting a 
permanent cure. Scott’s Emulsion is 
the easiest and most palatable way to 
take cod-liver oil, and you cannot judge 
of the genuine Scott’s Emulsion by 
inferior substitutes. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover postage to Scott & Bowne Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
Saffron Hill, London, E.C., and men- 
tioning this paper, All chemists sell 
Scott's Emulsion. 


To Escape Influenza 


Ts not easy, even for the most robust, because in nearly every constitution there 

is some weak spot which this disease has an inexplicable faculty of scarching 

out and fastening on to. Extra strengthening dict is what is re,uired in 
addition to the usual routine of mea!s, 


Lemco (the genuine Licbig Company’s Extract, signed J. v. Lichig mm blue), 
is an unequalled strength-buildcr. Sixteen breakfast cups in a 2-07. jar. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


to distinguish from all other so-called Licbig’s Extracts the gennine Lichig 
Company’s Extra:t is now labelled with the initials of Licbig’s Extract of Mcat Co., 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EE! FREE! FREE! Pps’ 
|] 8 |] 
ILVER WATOE wil bo : E Ss S 


Tost) oachand 
Sore maya GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPP- R. 


CIGARES DE JOY 


(The Medicated Bmoke of Joy's Cigarettes). 


£20\Fe 


retarn hiv, 

Hairdresscra Fitted up.) perso: 
Estimates Free, Albert 
Tobaccorists commene- | the fui 


ing. See lustrated Guida BLF'T L°VE’*0"L 


Pieace note thit the Silver Wateh wil! bo eent 
by retarn:«{ pst. along with the (hiin, Immee 
diately we reccive your ls. 
anpewer, 


i] 


(230 pages), 34. How to 
Open u Cigar Store, £0 to 
£2,000, 
TOBACCONISTS' 
OUTFITTING CO., 
186, Buston Road, 
London. w 


The Lar,» st and Original | © 
House. 


und correct 


(2) years reputation.) 
Manoger: H. MYBRS. 


¥ he The price « “Te the 
Lid sida RR AYES TURIAG 
STOUT. 


For years I wasa very 
bad figure, was short 
of breath, and a 
p sitive misery io 
myself. Alncst by 
accident I became 
po-se: sod ofa remedy 
which has curcd mm , 
and wi!l send par- 
ticulars for stam) cd 


CHRONIC BRUNCHITIS. 


¥ I Box of 3, 28 Post Free from WiLcox & CO., 83 Mort 

mer Street, London, W., cr of all Chemists nnd Stores, 
’ermanent, and Warranted Cure for Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Sores of all 
curvy, Eczema, Pal Legs, and ali Skin and Blood Discases, we can with 
contidence recommend 


Clarke’s Blood Mixture 


It is certainly the finest Blcod Purilicr that science and medical skill have broucsht to 
aldressed envelope. | light, and therefore is a real specitic for Rheumatisn and Gout. It has stood the test for 
Mus. MUOORE,|:0; f won lerful cures effec el by it have stamped it as one of the 
1 Borough ond, jary medicines of modern times. Sold by chemista, &., throughout the 
London, 8.L. - per bottle. Beware of worthless imitations and substitutes, 


= UNCOPYABLE ADVERTISEMENT 


yi IMO, bet all ord-ra for Alterte a: 
that dute ‘oe, be exceuted, 


wor.d, at 2s. 


Everything is coped nowadays —well, very nearly everything, 
NORODY can sell the celebrated package containing 


100 Pieces for £1 Is. 


as advertised for yours by the 


PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY. 


100 pieces of China and Earthenware for a guinea ecntain- 
ing a complete best. Karthe:ware Diner Service of 50 pieces, 
a China Tea Service of 28 picces finished in gold, with a 
useful assortment of crochery, including Jugs, Cups and 
Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishcs, Ac., that are useful in any home, 


Please send a Post-card for Lists first 
and sec what you are buyin. 


Agents are Wanted Everywhere. 
All letters and Post-cards to the 


PEARSON POTTERY CoO., 
HANLEY, STAFFGRDSHIRE. 
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CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 
NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” FOR ME. 
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G. H.—The phrase used in Government offices 

y-day— “the ghost walks” — is ied from 

Taricieal eireles, sod the following fe sas to be the 
origin of it: i 


ASKED AND « u 


W com: y-day did 
“ ig AN 8 ERED. not come round with the same roqalasieyan it does in 
A gold-plated pencil-case will be awarded to each person Government offices; the manager might pay on a par- 


is dealt with on this page. ticular day or he might not. When he had enough 
anid ieaterha sl money he Vould deal remuneration aa far as hie means 
would allow, generally satisfying the importunate 
members first. Therefore, oo =y —_ r — 

manager was paying out, he passed roun 

words, “ Banker in,” ja the other members did not 
fail to make their way to the manager's office. It is 
easy to see that “ Banker” might in time be termed 
into “ Banquo,” the name of a certain gentleman in 


J. B. writes to me to point out that the pilin ote 
tion of German soldiers is better looked after than 
that of the British. He says that the work on scout- 
ing, written by Colonel Powell, the hero of 
Mafeking, which has just been published in this 
country, has been translated into German and 


distributed gratis to the soldiers by order of the Macbeth of shadowy proportions, and from this would 
Kaiser. This is a decided compliment to the gallant very easily arise b bo tioned. 
Colonel; but why, asks J. B., ea our authorities not y ee pees sve eee 


K. G. wishes to know if it is true that there is a church 


act in the same way P in this country decorated with cannon balls. 


“War do we use black-bordered envelopes when we are You must be ing to the church of 
in mourning P” asks Biack. “Is it not sufficient to} (halfont St. Giles, the parish in which Milton's 
have a black border on the notepaper?” ———_—— | oo is situated. Numerous small iron cannon 
Most people like to have things to match, and if the} halls have from time to time been found embedded in 
uotepaper has an edging of sable hue, —— ite woodwork, supposed to have been fired by Crom- 
that the outer covering in which it is sent sh} well’s troops when they were encamped in an adjoin- 
the post should aleo have a black . Butitcan] ing meadow, after the battle of Aylesbury. 

7 wale, Swe the Lager tore os => O. L. says that he has heard the remark that Chinese 
an clogant affair, bs a ag — who take out naturalisation papers in Au iia never 
oo to, thug communicate our | aie, and he wishes to know what pave rise to this idea, 
aerow to the public eeerelly. a appears to be The “ official 

taken recently by 

authorition who have decided thes all Fears of experince tht tho natarlimtion. Papert 
i he meagengrs lg = — s the . | were always in force, no matter how old they might 
be tig ea = . pered be; and he was f. to the conclusion that these 

a segs allele giclee: drag pers were handed down from one alien to another, 
with ; but the sending of mourning notices is such a Be later ‘passa them os kis own and. taking 
Aes thee tamep ic enh onreles the name inscribed on them. He caused an order to 

ee ee be circulated in Chinese to the effect that anyone 

. ~ Letcher ald be dieeapectted presenting papers which were not really his, id be 
and out of Keeping with the nelopeper, 1 eare can | cited before the Supreme Court and punished; but 

that cent spea the fret page since then not one eet of papers has been presented, 

of the o wicl bee a book clge ote be ie base the official is of opinion that the Chinese are 
ing, all the pagenshould he alike afraid of being hauled before the Court and be- 
for- 


 secispage to fly over more than one building in a 


Mr. George Green and Miss Hmily Grey—M Inwitition’ and simply states thet the uosteality cf 
; reen an mily — Messrs. itati 'm ates neu 
William Brown and John Scarlett being wi tol sue sare coneee il Thev ave Good foe sill 
the ceremony.” purposes rather than as hozpitals. 
L. A.—The incident to which you refer is A ConREsPONDENT, who seems to have been unfortu- 
with the 16th *s) which holds the nate enough to come under the brush, razor and 
roud distinction of having vanquis! @ square of ton i 


figh' 

modern warfare. fe boppenes at the battle of Aliwal, 
in the Punjaub, and the issue of the was 
determined in an extraordi manner. Without 
receiving any orders to do so, the Lancers sud 
changed their weapons to the bridle hand, so that the 
Sikhs received the thrust of the lances in their bcdies 
instead of on their shields. 


P. O.—Since the institution of the 
in this country, in 1881, no 


barber until he has served three yours sperenticushiy, 

are to be mesigei Aa Ws as to clean- 
quality of soap, and the kind of razors and 
brushes used, and all the rest. The barber is also to be 
forbidden to worry his customer about the weather or 
about the prospects of the “probable starters” for 
the next great race; and the repetition of such an 


£298,529,000 has been remitted by means of the slips | ffence as leaving a victim half-lathered to go out in 
of paper; the total number of orders issued bas | the street to see a i oe or a funeral will to the 


endorsement of his 


Scot.—It is true that there is to this day a law in 

d apse football playing. So far back as 

the reign of James I. of Scotland, who ascended the 

throne in 1406, football playing had fallen into dis- 

favour, and a law was enacting that hence- 

forward no one must play football under a penalty of 
fifty shillings. This Act has never been repealed. 


reached the colossal figure of 778,389,000. The 20s, 
order is the most Popular, the annual issue of which 
is 11,000,000, but the 5s. order has been running it 
very close of late years and has now almost gauge up 
to it. The 1s. order has leapt into popularity during 
the past three.or four years, and anunal’ issue is 
. The value of the 


now 8,000,000 orders. ostage 
stamps affixed to l orders to make up broken 


amounts is now more than £100,000 yearly. 


R. E.—A review of Chinese troops is decidedly a comic 
In reference to the article on “Phantom Armies” affair from a European point of view. The Inspector 
which appeared recently in P.W., “J. H.” writes: has a seat on a platform with other 


“The LEEDS MERCURY and EpInBURGH ALMANACK 


military and civil dignitaries, all of whom e of 

both published many B cee ago an adventure which | tea, and smoke during the review. A gun is fired, 

befell a Mr. Andrew Jackson, farmer, and a lad of | you hear a furious beat of tom-toms, and the men 

fifteen named Turner, who were Lae age some rush towards the stan of their ive ‘com- 
ar’ 


cattle which were in Havanah » near 
Ripley, illey, when the lad suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Look ther’.’ The farmer looked, and there at once 
became visible an army of soldiers all dreased in white 
aniforms with the exception of the commanding 
officer, who was in scarlet.” Theee phantoms, accordin 
to the aforesaid periodicals, stood four deep an 
covered thirty acres. It is pleasing to learn that 
they performed their evolutions in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. Welsh phantoms are interesting from 
the fact that whenever they engage in deadly combat 
the groans of the wounded cannot be heard: 


N. U. M.—Some years ago there was a fad for writing 
the number of the year in Roman numerals at the 
head of private letters, but this was not because there 
was any advantage in the way of brevity or otherwise, 
and certainly MCM. is no shorter than 1900. But 
the fad received its death-blow in 1888, when no fewer 
than thirteen letters were required to expreas the 
number of the year in man n 
MDCCCLXXXVIII. At the end of another 
century, it may be an advantage to write MM., but 
this won't trouble you. : 


panies, uttering furious yells all the while. The 
evolutions of the Chinese soldiers on such occasions 
are well worth witneesing: they advance, draw back, 
es pirouette, cut capers, crouch behind their shields, 
as if to watch the 7 jump up again, dis- 
tribute blows right and left, and then run away with 
all their might, crying, “ Victory, victory!” 
ee a tight veil while cycling is, according 
to a German physician, likely to cause redness of the 
nose, a condition which most young ladies wish to 
avoid. He says that the veil is worn tight, and the 
redness is caused by the veil, moistened by the breath, 
rubbing against the skin of the nose. The remedy is, 
of course, either to weur no veil or to wear it loose, 
Nescrence.—The usually accepted derivation of the 
word sterling is derived from easterling or esterling, 
denoting money made in the eastern a pate of Ger- 
many, and brought here in the reign of Richard I.; 
it was of greater purity than our own coinage, and 
er the abbreviation sterling came to be 
used to indicate the best. people, however, 


moneyers in England. 


The Twentieth 
IF ITS IN P.W. ITS SO. 


derive the word from the Easterlings, the first | 


varieties were sent to Evins and thrived splendidly. 


her cuttings follow 
fed to aerat to Continental vine-dressers, 
and it was not until 1844 that such men found their 
way into the colony. After that the progress of vine 
growing was very rapid. 

Foop.—Taking the average of recent years, the year] 
commumaption of vio in the United Kisgdon 
amounts to 350lb. per head; the for meat is 
1301b., while that of potatoes is 284lb. In the case 
of milk, the consumption averages sixty gallons per 
head. 

T. J. W. writes: 


“T see the almanack for 1900 


, and 
when t 
ury—17,18 


“twice six,” and is applied to lea) 
bahar atag in the aramber of 
fhe Sth (nd che 25th of February. By 

koning, the was the sixth day before the 
——- sextilis was pre- 


that the evil 
ci r 
year, is it? m 
G. B. wishes to know the meaning of the 

“ to boot.” -—————It comes from the Anglo-Saxon 

boot or bo, which means a ‘a “ profit,” 

“addition.” “I will give you to boot,” means 
that you will give it in addition, or “into the 
a In the laws of King Ethelred we read of 
making bcot for sin. 


T. 1.C. tells me that the last of “ Jack's flag” is not its 
appearance in music halls. Her 
. Majesty's ships are returned to 
good enough for sale are issued as old bunting to 
eu agi Sy 


ban A common sight in the dockyard town is 
a man with his hand bound with bun’ red, white, 
and blue—and you know at once that man is a 


“matey.” This is absolutely the last of Jack’s flag. 


THE sollgeia, suetsiats have come to hand 


for the 
Freres Arr Funp since the last list a) : 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £287 12s, 8d. 
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per inch, per insertion a3 0 
Pull pose Rage of matter, sither . 
white paper or 2nd or page of cover, or 

back page, yer oo teow owe 100 0 
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— Page » a a - $ o 
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beries discount: 5 per cent. for 13, 10 for 26.15 for 88 Imortinng, 

Ul advertisements are sub, approval, The proprietors reserve the 
right to hold over or suspend the insertion oj Gny advertisement without 
rn ice . — ee - <r. AQ communications be 
addressed e ve en Pearson’ 

Henvietta Street, London, WiC, = ae” Geen, 


Ofices: Henrietta Steerer, Lonpon, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrcss— 


“Humoursomg, Lonpon.” 
Messrs, R. 4, THOMPSON & Co, 
Pitt Street), Melbourne (968 Little Coltine Street) Bette ob 
treet), Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Cape Town (88 Loop Street). 
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£100 IN PRIZES. On Sale Everywhere, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


(BY POST, TWO STAMPS.) 


(2H GREAT WAR SKILILZ PUZZI.=E. 


No Toy, Fake, or Rubbish. Indispensanbie in every British home during the progress of the South African War. Follow the daily repprts of the War. 
: This War Game is of immense educatioual value. A boon companion to all Railway Travellers. Euormous sules all over the United Kingdom. ict one at once. | 
‘ua CR AZE OF rE ‘T PRIZE, £20; S: ND PRIZE, £10; THIRD PRIZE, £5; Next Five Prizes, £1 for correct ; 
om. E . E HOUR bY sol ms; and 400 Siaitates Prises among competitors who are next nearly correct in Naming Route 7 
11g and fascinating puzzle consists of a Cardboard Map of South Africa i 


‘ with a Metal Ring to Traverse the Route of ROBERTS’ MARCH TO PRETORIA. Find the vamcs in proper cider of plier 
vieh the route passes. Return _— oad card with list. No limit to number of tries. This war ; ame is of immense educational value. Competition open for a few weeks only. Further wacrtionlars ainonmced her: in fovery 
.. The Puzzles are now on sale ai Newsagents. £10 will be awarded to the retail Newsagent who eells the largest number before the close of the Competition, Al) Communications and Trade Orders to Ve addressed 


[AR PUZZLE PuUBLISAING oF FICHEsS, 295 sTRAND, LONDON. 
= HAVE YOU ACOLDTIHAND ORGANS, 
DR. MACKENZIE'’S , 


( CATARRE CURE 
SMELLING -BOTTLE 


LD IN THE 


-OBERTS’ MARCH TO PRETORIA| 


jure 4 4 C 
fuse Worthless Imitutions. Town, Lond.; 63 Seven Sisters-rd ; WHighrd, Kilburn, 
ee 


Call the Tune . 


TATLAS” iE" | eT AT 


Holbora Viaduct, Londos, E.C. fent for one month's trial 
a <n receipt of 5 P.O. But he has not always the chance to ; 
1} <ccondhand machines by other makers TLA You do not know what a covl and dry do so. 
weale, A few Agencies vacant. =_- rite for List, ? really ies 
— iO. , Work, Samples. bd => } F an A _ who purchases a watch without 
= a ————— 1 7 ne a a thoroughly examining and testing it must 
(a, AN] the most popular, post free, éd. Mi M8 Ndi tie® | CO... Devt. 2, 163 Fleet Street, Lompow. | \ UPO Tis 1 d 3/6 h 
lease only sen to start wit 
ALi N's BAL " COMPAI HON _ Bde d STOUT. ape J. G. Graves will then forward his famous 
4 rice 2/- ; handsomely bound in cloth, 3/u, thet we laced mo from H7st. 10 10st, 121bs.. speciality— 
LW’ AN COLLECTION OF sufferer enclosing stamp MRS. Te PELL, 19S 
MORY. Oxford Street, London, W. The “MIDLAND” LEVER, 


SCOTTISH SONCS 5 
; ORGANG, HARNMONIUMS,& 
a and Rotation, wi iano 
_ in Selde and Old Notation, with Tino leMOUSANDS OF Bansos,|; I CURE FITS. 
: Mandulines, Poly s, 8ymphoniama, Phonographs, | SY not asked to spend any mon: 
f G lographs ouare asi 0 8 any ey, 
€ SONGS OF SCOTLAND | crvmmoiinn sietrncne. Rosie poses Bass Femedy does or does 
ut by ste ior Piano orp ep etees sa Our Penny-in-Slot Gramophon:s are the very best, 
sg ae. aud most remunerative investments ever invented. Sc. * , et #2 he I st Improv 
violin part, éd.- State Requirements and Sead for Catalog, for 9 FREE bitle of medicine and t Six ae a is: Bite’ noe a 7 Sd Death oF 
ry it. amquite prepared to abide by t ments, including Kemovable Dus iY E -Pro 
'AO0ZART ALLAN; JOSEPH RILEY AND SONS, it. A Valuable, and Sate Remedy. " Cap, Compensating Chronometer Balance, 4c. &c. 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, Qy CONSTITUTION HILL, BIRMINGHAM. pproved by the Medical Profession. : . : 
Best House in the Trude, 4.6. ROOT, a8, Endsleigh Gdns, LONDON. > If you are satisfied with the watch, you 


THE : 
then complete the purchase in ten more 

‘BRITISH’ STYLOGRAPHIC en comple 

Pues PENS 


monthly payments of 8/6. If you are not \ 
qede by British workmen} have stood m@ Large House, 58/-. Car- 


&1. 188. 6d. 


In Massive Sterling Silver Cases, and Warranicd for ps 


satisfied, you return the watch, and yours 
ringe noobject. Lists Free. 


deposit is instantly refunded, x 

Approval with pleasure. \ 3 Send for J. G. Graves’ Large MMustrated 

a Fowl -honses from 6/-. Gar- i : \ Catalogue. Sent Free and Carriage Paid to), 
en Frames from 6/-. Hypolite, Deptford. — f \ any address. 
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= a A 
Fountain Fons for s! OS DRE We Gold Medd ; ' % Young Men Wanted who can introducegg 
1 general use. Write for bookie’. CAMPBELL $ C : We’ customers., Write for terms and particulars. | 
‘AS Tener creond POs directo ore, MELQDEONS|: ; 3 
° sy Burge, Warren & Ridgley mes With Organ and Celestial q a. | ee d 
A a | i Ce fi J. G. GRAVES, } 

———EEEE Nar ett ‘i g NO HOME SHOULD =14 \ 


BE WITHOUT ONE. | YN ; i ‘\ 
The colemn Psalin, the soul. aN j Dept. 23, Division St., 
etirring Hymn, the cheerful y= x 


Eong and the Merry Dance, |X =\* gy \ 
sie os eae ae = +» SBEPPIELE, 
: >< $8> <B> <BS<< 88: I 


knowledge of Musicrequir, 
me anager igs amt nage : AT TE ST Se we 


7 Tut BEST WINTER SWEET 


~ a 

((SEDu) aR ROYAL HOSES | =~ = REVOLUTION IN = KEATING’S LOZENGES 

PREPARED FRIOM THE - Cigarette Paper |-' avicwriseceens [FOR YOUR COUGH? 

REST ANISEED WOREROUND COMSFOU} Books = freGeeimtenersercry ll DRe GABRIEL, M.0., RCP. 
Just out. 


“ld ONITENDED SUPPLIED TO PHYSICIANS aaa usicul 
_ mn! | | GACH LEA® READY TO HAND FOR USE. ve wvites from Routh Park, Cardig, Sept. 280i: 
ONDON: WORKS. HARROW f° BLL TOBACCONISTS, CAME Date GLASOOW. Bs years “ ; 
= Ai 4 TOBACCON : 116 Trengate, Ww. se years. I have now prescribed them for thy: 
. = “last 8 yearsin my hospitals and private 


Cy a4 ” Try LOGRAPHIG PEN. “ practice, and findthem of great benetit. PRODUCING 
3/6 | THE 4 SAW am ad = MT containl and most strongly A CUP OF 
Suse as | ee “recommend them.” DELICIOUS COFFEE 
ins 1/1} each. ATA 
Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} eac: MOMENT’S NOTICE. 


Has a Gold Spring Action, which renders it equal to the finest stylo. pom TF torne only efficacious substitute for Cod Liver Ol. DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
post free, Plain 8/6, Gold mounted 8j-. Obtain of your statloner, oF send Posta Really Genuine), In patent air-tight tins, 4Ib,, 1/45 Ib. 2/4; 2Ib., @/-5 including tin 
Read, Peckham, 8.B. Wr itefor Catalogue of other Kinds ____ and postage. MR. CONYERS, MORCHARD BISHOP, DEVON. 


EGHAM'S 


3ilious and Nervous Disorders, 


ick Headache, Constipation. Wind and 
‘Pains in Stomach, Im aired Digestion, 
bhisordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 


In B ” lid., and 2s. Od. ench, with full directions. 
. Te ie. tid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


The Sale. is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor-— 


HOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere 


wh: not have Value for Money? 
MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP” 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


WEIGHT D | VALUE 
FOR PER 8 "OL | iN 
MONEY. | WEIGHT, 


ro fear? On OP” 


CNP ta eh tak elias te tIig i las Mags! 


eer eee wr a com oe: 


cab tad tabled esta trh aah tal! tah (age 
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The Largest Firm of Costums Manufacturers in tha World; aro now giving Bottor 


Value than ever i: the:r World-renownel Matf-Guinea and other Famous Costumes, which 
ure promptly sent by Pareel Post direct from the Manufacturers to the Purchasers. 


Ween END: 


a. SAN, 27, 1: 


a 2 

. | 
- so 
_ < ba 


- Half-Guinea Costumes were invented and first intro- 
“ MODEL duced by John Noble Ltd. 
FP. 34.1500. Firet in pra Field. Firat and Best tin. 


Thres Gold Medals Awarded. 
& Ltd. are now conducting 


roe SALE = CENTURY 


Our latest triumph, 
is the Best Costume 
Valu2 of the Cen- 
tury. Make, Fit, 
and Finish perfect, 
A age a the 


Pri 
The Coat, ‘has the 
Latest- ake Cah 
American 
tight - Shing. vor 
and loose front, 
fastening with 


— but 
may worn 

or closed, Skirt t the 
latest full shape. 


FOR STANDARD 


Nn 


EXCELLENCE 
~ HAS NO EQUAL. 


FREE oy 


A RICH PURE SILK SCARF 
presented with every Ladys’ Costume. 
AN EMBROIDE 
with totendge eit or tieids Oortaiae. 
A USEFUL HANDKERCHIEF 


with every Child’s Frock; and e purchaser 
=e mentions Pearson's Weekly will aio receive 


Price complete Cos- Artistic and Humonrons beauti- 
tume ony 108. 6d. fally v0 reproduced from an — wing by the 
Skirt one se 6e, eee ~4 “ 
Carriage 5d.” THE SALE CATALOGUE, 
giving full particulars and Shestentions of T iS 


ime in all Departmen PREE 
will be Sent Post Free to any a 


SAUCE IN THE WORLI 


pe apn Ha, in your Basin of Soup i- 
and with your Ch. 
and Steak Pie it i siwaply Geliciogs.- . 


296, 
being 33, 40, and 
42 in. long in 
front. Larger 
or Special Sizes 
made to measure 
for 
extra. 


execute] within 


The Costumes are made in two very durable 
fab-ics 


' THE FAMOUS JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERCE, ond 
-THE POPULAR JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING, 


PATTERNS tte"serr POST - FREE 


to all who mention Peareon's Weekly. 
A FULL DRESS aap phonies of other cloth y | /6 


Beware of seas een” Sold 2 Bottles 6d., i 


“QOODALL, BACKHOUSE & C0., LEED. 


24 hours. (8yd. S2in. wide) for 7/6; @d. extra. : 

An Embroid red ‘sana _ resenter 

ome Tague GREE An aicace i Soe tracy 
A Large Box of e Bale. TO LADIES AND HOUSEKEEPERS, 


A SHILLING COOKERY BOOK FOR ONE PEAK’ 


Patterns sent 
Free COLOURS of all Costumes: Black, Navy eat 
= = Mprtle, Fawn, Grey, and Blue, i , 


any address. aeeeenlaner 
*-~“Sankers; London City and Midlana Bank Ltd. . Please mention “ “Pearson's Weekly” when ordering. forwarding your name a eal address (with one gas pemay st 
fed wlth sc a Bey 1 s000 Tt ee MAb! 


: f ‘ On 
= 7 : ten je D, 
JOHN NOBLE Lin., i ew aane poe ee 
» dx. AES d » ype 


BROOK 8ST.’ MILLS, MANCHESTER. 


Never Fails. 

_ Established 

* 25 YEARS. 

Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? . 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE m2. 
Try it also for 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
_- Whooping- Cough, Consumption. 


“WHEN - ASK FOR 


BE SURE ‘YOU GET IT.’ 


* &T have much peti in waaaing mi testimony lo the valu: a* your 


EE LS EL SET 


L Tonic. Asa prbd'ic apraker fiad i} invaluable, My wive wil! 
not be ae it ia the house,"—SAM UEL DU rToN (Temp:ran ae ~w ; = oe 

‘Adeyca'e), 38 Stroud Road, Glow-cste -. ; ; ; ose _oinen 
“ Yoyr Lug Tonic was recommended to ee years ago, and I ; , OTS. Ais sonobes French lp ree ero i h 
afer } OM skin | % 


¥ 


have used it with the most sate :factory results ever sinse," iia 
A, J. SMITH, 29 Calderon Roa!, Leytonstone. , 


If you want your boys aid girls to feel wel f 
= = eee ma them, nay, lle ow | ; 


it. : No Yood = QUAKE! lor growing ee ee et of 5 
At ali Dealers ta 1 and 2-16. Packets. k 
AKER OATS Is nok only the best breakfast and supper Gh tn the * 


the 

t “ : 
passe gg Hg also makes delicious wholesome. soups, ings, custards, . 
QUAKER OATS; Bi Rinsn HBAP, LONDON, &.C. . 


Prepared by 
W iT. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottics, at le. 14d, 
28. Od., 48. 6d., and 11s. 
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